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© DEDICA aTTON : 


TO ALL THE RISING PROGENY AT HOME: ..,.; 
Whether on Claſſic ground they ſtand, and there, 
, Boiſterous and bold, with manly vigour 2 
Now urge the Muſe, and now © the flying ball; 
Or, made in mould more delicate and fair, | 
Court the ſoft graces of the female mind ; 
To my young friends this little volume hies 
Devoted, dedicated 0 accept 

This earneſt of regard, nor grudge the toil; 
But lighter ſtudies paſt, and play forborn, 
This hour be ſacred to our MOTHER- TONGUE : IEF 
And chiefly you, for whom a double ſhare 
Of anxious hope I cheriſh, fav'rite plants 
Which my on hand has water'd, if boaſt | 
To add this native bloſſom to your minds, 
Sure 'tis a venial pride; nor think I mean 


T' oppreſs the willing—School-boy I but now, 8 


Still know a School-boy's every joy and hope. 

It ſeems but yeſterday, when I, like you, = 
Watched the glad hour of play, and heard methoughe 
No ſound ſo diſmal as the School- call bell. 
Mean time a truant band, vagrant and free, F 

Oft from the play- ground ſtole afield, to where 


The Lark and Linnet mix their pebbly ſtreams 
4 2 


Y 
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O yesrERDAY, thou haſt been; and now is 


iv 


With gentle gratulations, (harmleſs pair, 

Ye never will watt here your country's foes) 

And here, with faces vacant as our minds, 

Have we, that hour of noon the Muſe allowed, 

With all the fond locality of youth | 2 8 

| Gazed'on the pendant ruin; and believed 0 
Devout, whateer of legendary tale " 

They tell of Edmund's wondet-working ſhrine, © 


» * £ * 
— 8 ? 1 
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To-pAr thy pupil, but not half ſo- ſueet 1 
As the bare recollection of the paſt; vis 
Yet let me not com n, but grateful 45 Big Re, 
The ſonrce of preſent thanks to his“ cate 


Who'on my mind, all uninformed and rude. a 
Poured new ideas; nor content with this,” Ed 
But choſe to realize the giſt he gave, 
And, where the Maſter ceaſed, began the Fri riend, 
Sure Heaven it's Kindeſt influence has ſhed © 
On bliſsful Youth—hail thou ſweet hour of Prim, 
Thou cloudleſs Morn, thou Holiday of thx 
For life is in the leaf, new Eden ſmiles a Keg Fr 
But tranſient ſtill : enjoy the golden day, mi 
Too happy age, and prodigal of jc Joy, ans Gr Hg 
Tho? Peace, tho' Innocence, tho ac k Hope e * 
Are now thy blefſfings, yet, to know-how biel 
| The life-enamoured creature muſt be MA. 


* The Rev. M. T. Becher, Head Maſter of the Grammar School, 
St. Edmund's Bury, 


* A * 
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Advertisement. 26 


HIS little compilation, which was 985 


intended for the uſe of a few private pupils. 


The manuſcript has been fince called into this 


more convenient form by the polite and voluntary 


offers of thoſe who ſo reſpectably preſide over the 


Public Schools in Bury. It cannot be expected 
that a book of five weeks” growth ſhould be with- 


Bout it's faults; ſome few I have detected myſelf 


even fince it's publication, which the daily em- 


ol, 


\Eployment of teaching other N occaſioned me 
Ito overlook. 


If with theſe imperfections on it's head it ſhould, 
pon a general plan, anſwer the expectation which 
it's patrons have been pleaſed to formt of it, I ſhall 


I feel myſelf moſt amply gratified and rewarded by 
he opportunity which it affords me of being more 


ſeful ro thoſe whom I have the pleaſure individu- 


Ah to inſtructfe. H. S. J. B. 
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To the- Teacher. 


N the uſe of the Grammar, permit me to re- 


commend the following plan: 
Let the Children get by heart a a portion of it 


every day, by ſhort and eaſy leſſons, for the firſt four 
¶ſchool- days of the week, and on the fifth, which is 


generally called, by Scholaſtic Charter, Repetition 


Day, let them learn to apply the whole, which they 
have committed to. memory in the courſe of the 


week, to the queſtions at the bottom of each page, 


Jand be prepared to anſwer. thoſe queſtions when 
' they are put to them in forms, or claſſes, as nearly 


in the words of the Grammar, as the nature of the 


ching will admit; particularly let them be deſired 


to learn where to ſtop in their anſwers, as this will 
be the ſureſt mark of their underſtanding the leſſon. 
Suppoſe that in this manner they thoroughly make 


chemſelves maſters of five pages every week, (more 


or leſs perhaps will be proper according to their 


= ages) the whole Grammar will be completed in leſs 
chan the half year; a ſpace of time very conſiſtent 
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with the economy of Education. The remaining 
day of the week, if it does not interfere too much 
with otherſtudies, may be well employed in writing 
out a few Subſtantives or Verbs, according to the 
ſchemes uſed in the Grammar, or in Parſing a 


leſſon, according to the examples given at the end 


of the Syntax. If the preceding plan be followed 
as far as local circumſtances will allow, I believe I 
can anſwer for the effect; however, like the in- 
ventor of a new machine, who profeſſes to explain 
it's conſtruction, I muſt leave the right application 
of it to the diſcretion of thoſe for whoſe uſe it is 


deſigned. 


ERRATA. 
pP. 68 and 69, for 24 read 
4 68, for frem read form Es 
p. 117, for „i read 
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"7 "PARTI. CHAP. I. 
=? | RAMMAR is the art ge | 
a and writing correctly. 15 


Nx) Grammar treats of Sentences, and the 
- ſeveral parts of which Sentences are compoſed. 


(3) Sentences conſiſt of Words; (4) Words 
of Syllables; (5) and Syllables of Letters, (5) 
ſo that Letters, Syllables, Words, and Sen.. 
tences, make up the whole ſubject of Gram- 
mar, 


OF SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 
(7) The Sounds uſed in Language Are called 


ARTICULATE SOUNDS. - 


(8) A LETTER is the Character or Mark 
of an articulate Sound. 


3 


Q. 1. What is Grammar? 2. What does Grammar treat of ? 
3. Of what do Sentences conſiſt? 4. What do Words conſiſt of? 
5. And Syllables? 6. What is the whole ſubje& of Grammer ? 


. 


7. What do you mean by an Articulate Sound ? 4 What is a Letter 


B 
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(1) AVower is a ſimple articulate Sound. 
(2) A Coxsox Ax r is a compound Ar- 

ticulate Sound, that is, (3) it cannot be 


ſounded by it's ſelf, but: is ay joined with 
a Vowel. 


(4) A DienTHoxs Is compound Vowel. 


(5) In Engliſh there are twenty-ſix Let- 
ters which conſtitute what 15 called our 


ALPHABET.* : 


Aa Bb Cc D d Ee Ff GS H h 
IM Ns Oa Pp 
OqQ Kr Sis Tt Uu Y rw 
2. 


Obſerve (6) ] and V are Conſonants and en- 
tirely diſtin& from the Vowels 1 and U. 
(7) Wis a Diphthong. 1 
(8) X is a double Conſonant, compounded 
of g and s. As in example, or of k and s, as 
in expect. „ Habs 


* From Alpha Beta, the two firſt letters inthe Greek * 


— 


1. What isa Vowel? 2. AConfonant? 3. Why called Compound ? 
4 How do you define a Diphthong? 5. How many letters 


ace there in the Engliſh Alphabet? 6. Are ] and V Conſonants 
or Vowels? . What is W? 8 What is X, and of what is it 
compounded ? 


\ 
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(1) AVower is a ſimple articulate Sound. 


(2) A CoxsoN ANT is a compound Ar- 
ticulate Sound, that is, (3) it cannot be 
ſounded by it's ſelf, but is always joined with 
a Vowel. 

(4) A DienrTHoxs is a compound Vowel. 


(5) In Engliſh there are twenty-ſix Let- 
ters which conſtitute what 1s called our 


ALPHABET.* © 


Aa Bb Cc Pd Ee Ff Gg Hh 
Ii Jj KK Ll Mm Nn Oo Pp 
ET Sis It UN Yr Ww 
er. 


Obſerve (6) ] and V are Conſonants and en- 


tirely diſtinct from the Vowels I and U. 


(7) Wis a Diphthong. 

(8) NX is a double Conſonant, compounded 
of gands. As in example, or of kand s, as 
in expect. 


From Alpha Beta, the two firſt letters inthe Greek Alphabet. 


1. What isa Vowel? 2. Acne 3. Why called Compound ? 
4 How do you define a Diphthong? 5. How many letters 
are there in the Engliſh Alphabet? 6. Are ] and V Conſonants 
or Voweis? 7, What is W? 8 What is X, and of what is it 


compounded ? 
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3 
() Z is not ſo much a double Conſonant 
as à coarſer and thicker found of the letter 


$Þ 
(2) H is only an aſpiration or hard breathing 
upon the vowel which follows it. Hence is ſaid 


to be no letter. 


(3) Of the Letters, ſix are called Vowels 
A, E, i, O, U, and Yo 5 : : 


(4) OftheotherLetters b, c, d, g, k, p, q, t, 
are called Mutes or Silent Letters (5) becauſe 
they can never be ſounded without the aſſis- 


tance of a Vowel. 


(6) F and s are Semivowels or Half v owels, 
becauſe they can partly be founded without 
the aſſiſtance of a Vowel, and 


(3) L. m, 5, I, Liquids, from their ſoft 
and flowing ſound. | | 


+ Z ſeems to be nothing more than s hard, otherwiſe called 
ezard. This cuſtom of pronouncing the s with a hard and coarſe 
ſound prevails much in Somerſetſhire; or, as it is there called 


Lomerzetzhire. 


— 


1. What ſound do you call Z? 2. Why 1s h ſometimes called 
no Letter? g. How many Vowels are there ?—-name them. 
4- Which Letters are called Mutes? 5. Why are they called 
Mutes? 6. Which are Semivowels? . What do you mean by a 
Liquid? | | 


"2 


= 
* 4 
OF SYLLABLES. 
(1) A SYLLABLE is a ſound where one or 
more letters are pronounced at once ; therefore 
(2) in every Syllable there muſt be one 
vowel, or diphthong, and no more. 


„ (3) To ſpell a word is to tell the proper 
3 letter or letters in the ſyllables which form that 
word. 


1 CHAPTER II. 


— 


e. 


OF WORDS. 
(4) Word is any articulated Sound 
which has a meaning. 

(5) There are ten ſorts of Words or Parts 
of Speech in Engliſh. ? 

(6) Article, Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, 
Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, Pre- 
poſition, Integection. 
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1. Define and explain a Syllable ? 2. Can a Syllable be ſonaded 
without a Vowel ? g. What doyou do when you ſpell a Word ? 
4. How do you define a Word ? 5. How many forts of Words are 
there in Engliſh? 6. What are they called in Grammar ?— 


name them. 
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8 
(1) The Subſtantive, Verb, and Pro- 
noun, are dechned—the others have no va- 
riation. 
iſt. (2) A Subſtantive or Noun is the name 
of every object we ſee—as 


Snow, Ship, Man. 
(3) and alſo of the noi, we 1 by ſeeing 


theſe objects, —as 
Whiteneſs, Motion, Temperance. 


2d. (4) Articles are uſed either to limit the 
extent of the Noun, or to apply it to particular 
perſons and things thus, 

(5) Man is a general term, and fignifies all Mankind — 
but a Man is any Individual, or fome one of the human 
ſpecies—alſo @ King is any King, but % King is the 
King of a particular country,—as the "RON of Great 
Britain. 


(6) There are two Articles in Engliſh, 2 or 
an and the ; à or au is called the Indefinite, and 
the the Definite Article. 


1. Which of them are deciined ? 2. Define a Subſtantive 2 2. 
What other Subſtantives are there? 4. For what purpoſe are A* 
ticles uſed ? g. Give an inſtance of each uſage ? 6. How many Ar- 
tacles are there, and how are they diſtinguiſhed ; ? 


B 3 
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(1) The Subſtantive, Verb, and Pro- 


noun, are dechned—the others have no va- 


riation. 
iſt. (2) A Sademiii br or Neun! is the name 
of every 8220 we ſee—as 
Snow, Ship, Man. 
(3) and alſo of the no7:0ns we get by ſeeing 


theſe objects, —as 
| Whiteneſs, Motion, Temperance. 


2d. (4) Articles are uſed either to limit the 


extent of the Noun, or to apply i it to particular 
perſons and things— thus, 


(5) Man is a general term, and ſigniſies all Mankind — 
but à Man is any Individual, or ſome one of the human 


ſpecies—alſo a King is any King, but the King is the 


King of a particular country, — as the King of "Great 
Britain. 


00 There are two Articles in Engliſh, « or 
an and the ; a or an is called the Indefinite, and 
the the Definite Article. 


1. Which of them are declined ? 2. Define a Subſtantive 2 2. 


What other Subſtantives are there? 4. For what purpoſe are A 


ticles uſed ? 5.” Give an inſtance of each uſage ? 6. How many A+ 
ticles are there, and how are they W ? 


[ 
l 
” 
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(1) Obſerve.—A 1s uſed before a Conſonant 


or aſpirated h,—as 
A Book, a Hand, a Hymn. 


8 and an before a Vowel and a filent h—as 
An Animal, an Hour.“ 
(2) If no Article is prefixed, the Noun is 
taken in a general ſenſe-as, 
4 The proper Study of Mankind is Man.” 
k where Man is put for Mankind in general. 

. (3) The Article is ſeldom uſed before ab- | 
ſtract terms, ſuch as the names of the * 
Vices, Paſhons, &c.—as 

Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
(4) Note — The Indefinite Article is never 
uſed with Plural Numbers. 
(5) The Definite is uſed with both Singular 
and Plural Numbers, (6) but neither of theſe 
articles can ſtand before a Vocative caſe. ; 
zd. (7) An Adjective is a word which 


* is always uſed as a Conſonant at the beginning of 
a word, as a year. 


1. When is 4 or an uſed ? 2. If no Article is uſed, what then ? 
eee the words Man and Mankind in chat inſtance may change 

laces without altering the ſenſe. Is the Article often uſed 

fore abſtract terms? 4. Where is the Indefinite Article not uſed ? 
5. Is the Definite Article under the ſame reſtrictions? 6. Before 
which of the caſes is neither- of them uſcd ? 7. What is the 
OY of an Ad jeQive ? 


7 
ſnews the nature, quality, or property of a 
Noun,—as 155 

A feet Flower, a good Man, a /quare Table. 
(i) The diſtinguiſhing mark of an Adjec- 
tive is, that it cannot ſtand by it's ſelf, but al- 
ways has a Subſtantive near it, to which 1 
belongs. | 


4th. (2) A Pronoun is a part of ſpeech uſed 
inſtead of a Noun, to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of the ſame Subſtantive,—thus, the 
Spectator ſays in the ſtory of Marraton and 
Yaratilda— | 

« She had for ſome time fixed her eye upon him before 


Le diſcovered her.” 
In which ſentences, if there were no Pronouns, 
the words Marraton and Yarati/da muſt each 
be written twice. 1 


5th. (3) A Verb is a word expreſſed or 
underſtood in every ſentence, and ſhews - 
the exiſtence, action, or ſuffering of a Noun, 


I live, I write, I am taught. 


6th. (4) A Participle is fo called becauſe it 


1. How do you diſtinguiſh an Adjettive ? ag. What is the uſe of 
Prououns ?—repeat the example withouttheaſſiſtance of Pronouns. 
3. What does a Verb ſhew? 4. Why is a Participle fo called ? 
point out the difference of the word loving as uſed in che example. 


partakes of the nature of a Verb and an Ad-- 


jective, —as, 

| A Father ing his Children is a loving Father. 

1) AnAdrerbis a part of ſpeech joined to a 
Verb or Adjective, in order to expreſs ſome 
circumſtance not included in the word by it's 
ſelf, —as, 

(2) He lives happily, they write correctly. 
A Man truly wiſe, a Boy wery diligent. 

Sch. (3) A Prepoſition is a word placed be- 
fore Nouns and Pronouns chiefly to ſhew the 
relation which the other words of the ſentence 
bear to them, —as, 

Abraham was born after the Deluge, and after him 
Chriſt came into the world, in the reign / Auguſtus. 
gth. (4) A Conjunction is uſed to join 
Words and Sentences together, —as, 
The Violet and Snow-drop are my favourite Flowers, 
becauſe they proclaim that it is Spring. 

roth. (5) An Interjection is a part of ſpeech 

which implies ſome ſudden emotion of the 


— 


1. To What words is an Adverb joined, and what does 1texprels ? 
2. Give an example or two of each. 3 Before what words is a 
Pre poſition placed, and what is the purpoſe of placing them there ? 
—apply the inſtance given to the Rule, that is, ſhew the relation 
bewern Abraham, the Deluge, and Chriſt, and between Chriſt, 
the World, and Auguſtus, 4. What is the uſe of Conjunctione 2 
5. What is an InterjeQion? 
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mind, whether thro' * joy, or * other 
paſſion, —as, 


Parents often provide, alas! for — children 
Subſtantives, Verbs, and Pronouns, being 
declined, their Variations, together with the 

Compariſon of Adjectives, are next to be con- 
ſidered. 


CHAPTER III. 


ob SUBST ANTIVES. 


UBSTAN TIVES are either Proper or 
Common Names. 


(1) 


(2) Proper Names are the Names of indi- 
vidual Objects, —as, 

Charles, Bury, Thames. 

(3) Common Names are the names of all 
of the ſame ſort or claſs, —as, „ 

Man, Town, River. "ot 

(4) To Subſtantives belong TwoN umbers, 

the Singular and the Plural. 


1. How many ſorts of Subſtantives are there? 2. What is a 
Proper Name? g. What is a Common Name? 4. How many 
Numbers have Subſtantives ? | 
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(i) The Singular ſpeaks of but one, as 
Father. 


(2) The Plural ſpeaks of more chan one, as 
Fathers. 


General Rule for forming Plurals. 
(3) The Plural is formed from che Singular, 
by adding s, — as, 
King, plur. Kings; Love, plur. Loves; Age, 285 Ages 


Exceptions. 
iſt a) If a word endins, x, ch, or ſh, 
the Plural is formed by adding es,—as, 
Kits, Kiſſes ; - Box, Boxes: Coach, Coaches ; ; Wiſh, Wiſhs 


2nd. (5) Some Plurals end 1 in en, —as, 
Ox, Oxen; Child, Children; Man, Men. 


Wich it's Compounds, —as, 


Women, Aldermen, &c. 


And Brether makes Brethren, when it ſignifies 


A Society;” in the ſenſe of Sons of the 
_ fame Father” it generally makes Brothers 


regularly. 


1. flow many does the Singular Number ſpeak of ? 2. What is 
the meaning of Plural? 3. How is the Plural formed? 4. What is 
the 1 Exception to this Rule ? 3. The ad ?—and in what tory 
bave you {een Brethren uſed for Brothers? 


1 


11 


3d. (1) Words ending in y change y into 
ie in the Plural Number, —as, 
City, Cities. 


Except there be another Vowel in the ſame 
ſyllable, in which caſe the Plural is e 
Day, Days. 

ath. (2) Words ending in f or fe a f 
or fe into ve in the Plural—as, 
Half, Halves; Loaf, Loaves; Life, Lives; except 


Hoof, which makes Hoofs, and Roof, Grief, Dwarf, 
Handkerchief, Relief, Wharf, Proof, Fife, and Strife, 


which are regular. 
(3) To thele may be added all wenn 


ending in ff, —as, 
Muff, Muffs; except Staff, which makes Stars. 


5th, (4) Some Saxon Plurals are retained, 
as, 

Tooth, Teeth; Foot, Feet; Gooſe, Geeſe; Mouſe, 
Mice; alſo Penny makes Pence. | 

(5) And Die makes Dice in one ſenſe of 
the word, (6) and Dies in another. 


— 


1. What is the 3d Exception, and what Fre is chere to 
this Exception? 2. How do words ending in f or fe form their 
Plurals, and what words are excepted? g. How do > wie 5 Wh 
* their Plurals? 4. What Saxon Plurals remain in our Language ? 

What does Die make when it ſignifies an wy Cube ? 6. When 
it ſignifies a Coiner's Stamp ? 
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6th. (1) Some words retain the Plurals of the 


Languages from which they are taken, —as, 


Cherub, Cherubim; Seraph, Seraphim ;—Pheno- 
menon, Phenomena ;—Radius, Radii; Magus, Magi; 
Erratum, Errata ; Beau, Beaux ; Monſieur, Meſſieurs, &c. 

7th. (2) Bellows, Snuffers, News, Wages, Thanks, 
With ſome others, have no Singular Number 
in uſe. 
sth. (3) Sheep, Deer, and Fern, 
are the ſame both in Singular and Plural. 


OF CASES. 


(4) TheCAs Es of Nouns are ſix, the Nomina- 
tive, the Genitive, the Dative, the Accuſative, 
the Vocative, and the Ablative, and they are 
uſed to expreſs the different relations and con- 


nections of the ſame Noun. 


(5) In Greek and Latin, ak ſome modern 
Languages, this is done by altering the termi- 


nation, —as, 


Dominus, gen. Domini, dat. Domino, &c. 


1 


1. What words retain the Plurals of their own Languages, the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French ? 2. What words have no 
Plurals ? 3. Are any words the ſame in both Numbers? 4. How 
many Caſes are there, and what is their uſe? 5. How arte Caſcs 
formed in many Languages. L; 
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(1) But in Engliſh the Caſes are formed by 
the help of Prepoſitions, —as, CNET 
A Lord, ger. of a Lord, das. to a Lord, Kc. 
(2) Except in the Genitive, which is often 

written with an apoſtrophe,—as, 
Father, cen. ofa Father, or Father's. —Children, gen. 

| of Children, or Children's. | 
(3)/ The Nominative Caſe is generally found 
2 before the Verb, and anfwers to the queſtion 

Vho/or What, —as, 

| God made all things. Who made all things? A/ God, 


| (4) The Genitive is known by the ſign 
% and anſwers to the queſtion Whole ? 
as, | | 
| The Lord's prayer Whoſe Praver? An/. The Prayer of 
our Lord which he taught his Diſciples. 

(5) The Dative is expreſſed by the ſigns 7 
or for, and anſwers to the queſtion, Towhom ? 
tor, For what ?—as, ; | : 

Chriſt gave a Prayer 7o his Diſeip to whom did 
Chriſt give a Prayer? Au. To his Diſciples. | 
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1. How do we form them in Engliſh? 2. Is any Caſe formed 
»;thout a Prepoſition ? 3. Where and how do you find the 
Nominative Caſe ? 4. How tis the Genitive known? 5. How is 
he Dative expreſſed ? | | 


. 


— 
[ 
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; (1) TheAccuſativecomes after the Verb, and 
anſwers to the queſtion VV hom? or What ?—as, 


MW hom do I hear? A/ I hear the Preacher. What do 
believe? AI believe the Scriptures. 


1 (2) The Vocative is uſed in pats. Jos addreſ- 


ſing, or ſpeaking to, —as 
Univer/al Lord, be bounteous ſtill 


To give us only good. 
(3) The Ablative is known by the ſigns 4), 
with, from, and in, —as, 0 | 


Benevolence and good nature are enjoined us &y our 


1 OF GENDER. 
417 (4) The GEN DERS of Novuxs are three— 
the Maſculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter. 
(5) The Maſculine denotes the Male Sex. 
(6) The Feminine the Female Sex. 
(7) The Neuter is of neither Gender, that 
is, excludes all conſideration of Sex. 
(8) Accordingly all Animals are either 
Maſculine or Feminine. 
(9) And all inanimate things, or things 
without life, are Neuter. 


F£ Religion. 
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1. Where does the Accuſative ſtand? 2. How 1s the Vocative 
known? g. The Ablative? 4. How many Genders are there? 
5. What does the Maſculine denote? 6. The Feminine? 7. The 

| Neuter 7 8. Of what Genders ate Animals? g. Of what Gender 


are things without life, 
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Examples. 
(1) A Father A Son A Horſe Misc. 
A Mother 4 Daughter A Hen Fem. 
A Table A Book A Pen Nenut. 


(2) There are 3 wavs of diſtinguiſhing the 
Maiculine from the Feminine. 


iſt. (3) By altering the termination, —as 


Maſc. | Fm. 
Actor „ 
Duke | Ducheſs 
Prince | Princeſs 
Poet : Poeteſs | 
Lad Laddeſs, contracted Laſs 
Hero | - Heroine 
Executor E Executrix 


2d. (4) By changing the word entirely, and 
then the Male is called by one name, which is 
Maſculine, and the Female by another, which 
is Feminine, as 
Maſe. , Fem. 


Brother | Siffer 
Uncle Aunt 
Son | Daughter 
Boy Girl 


——— — — 


——_— 
lots 


1. Give an Example of every one. 2. How many ways arc 
there of forming Feminines? g. What is the 1it? let each of 
you give an Example. 4. What is the ſecond method of diſtia- 
guiſhing the Maſculine from the Feminine ? 
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Sulack _ Heifer 
Bull Cow l 
Peacock Peahen 


zd. (1) By the addition of another word | 
ſignificant of the lex, as 
Mafc. | | Fm. 
A Male Child A Female Child 
A Man Servant A Maid Servant 
A He Goat ; A She Goat 
DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 
Examples with the Indefinite Article a, ar, 


uv 9 (2) Sing. - Plur. 
=_ Nom. a Dog, Nom. Dogs, 
os Gen. of a Dog or a Dog's, | Gen. of Dogs, 
#8 Dar. to a Dog, | Dat. to Dogs, 


j 
14 Acc. a Dog, Acc. Dogs, 
11. Fir. o D ð | Fo. o Dogs, 
| 
: 


AA, emen rr 2 EY 3s 
* 


. 
. 


Az. with a Dog. Al. with Dogs. 
(3) Sing. Plur. 

3 Nom. an Eye, Nem. Eyes, 

40 E Gen, of an Eve, Gen. of Eyes, 

. Dat. to an Eye, Dat. to Eyes, 

i 1 Acc. an Bye, Acc. Eyes, 

Wil Fit. o He, | ſec. o Eyes, 

Al. in Eyes. 
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Ab]. in an Eye, 
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i. What is the third method? 2. Decline the Subſtantive Daz 
with the Indefinite Article? 3. Decline the Noun Eye with it“ 
proper Iudt finite Article? 
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Examples of the iſt and 2d Exceptions of 
Plurals with the Definite Article 2%, 


(1) Sing. | Plur. 
Ne. the Church, Nom. the Churches, 

Cen. of the Church, Gen. of the Churches, 
Dat. to the Church, Dat. to the Churches, 
Acc. the Chur end | fc. the Churcnes 
Loc. O Church, | ' Yea. oChurches, 

441. from the Church. 41. from the Churches. 
(2) Sing. Phu. 

Nen. the Man, [Man's Nem. the Men, [Men's 

Gen. of the Man, or the Gen. of the Men, or the 


Dat. to the Men, 
Acc. the Men, 


Dat. to the Man, 
Acc. the Man, 


. 
— — 


oc. O Man, j Voc. o Men, 
431. by the Man. Abl. by the Men. 


| Examples of the 3d Exception with both 
Articles. 


(3) Sing. Plur. 
Nez. a Cherry, Nam. Cherries, 
Cen. of a Cherry, Gen. of Cherries, 
Dat. to a Cherry, Dat. to Cherries, 
Acc. a Cherry, „ Acc. Cherries, 
Voc. o Cherry, Hoc. o Cherries, 
Al. with a Cherry. {| A. with Cherries. 


1. Decline the Subttantive Church with the Definite Article. 


2. Decline the Subſtantive Man with the fame Article. 3. De- 


line the en Cherry with the Inde finite Article. 
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(1) Sixg. 
Nem. the Day, 
Gen. of the Day, 
Dat. to the Day, 
Arc. the Day, 
Fee. o Day, : 
121, in the Day. 


(2) Note. Adjectives admit of no variation 
of Cates, and may be declined with their Sub- 


I8 


Plur. 


Nom. the Days, 
Gen. 


of the Days, 


Dat. to the Days, 


Acc. 


Hor. 
Al. 


+ 


the Days, 
o Days, 
in the Days. 


ſtantives in the following manner: 


(3) Sing. 
Nom. a green Leaf, 
Gen. of a green Leaf, 
Dat. to a green Leaf, 
Acc. a green Leaf, 
Voc. o green Leaf, 
Aol. with a green Leaf. 


| 


Plur. 


Nem. green Leaves, 


Gen. 


Acc. 
Ve. 
Al. 


( 4) Sing. 
Nom. the little Mouſe, 
Gen. of the little Mouſe, 
Dat. to the little Mouſe, 
Acc. the little Mouſe, 
Voc. o little Mouſe, | 
Abl. by the little Mouſe. 


Voc. 
Al. 


of green Leaves, 
Dat. to green Leaves, 


green Leaves, 


o green Leaves, 
with green Leaves. 
8 


Plur. 
Nam. the little Mice, 
Gen. of the little Mice, 
Dat. to the little Mice, 
Acc. the little Mice, 


o little Mice, 


by the little Mice. 


1. Decline Day with the Definite Article. 2. Have Adjectives 
any variation of Caſes? g. Decline the Subſtantive Leaf with the 
Adjective Green. 4. Decline the Subſtantive Mouſe with the Ad- 


z<Ative Little. 


he learner may aiſo be deſired 


- Plurals of all theſe Subſtantives, 


* 


to give a Rule for the 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
Of the COMPARISON of ADJECTIVES. 


(1) DJECTIVES have two Steps or 
| Degrees of Compariſon, the Com- 
eARATIVE and the SUPERLATIVE. 

(2) Obſerve, the Adjective before it is com- 
pared is called the Pos1T1vE, as 

Wiſe, Short. 

(3) The Comparative increaſes or lens 
the power of the Adjective, and is formed by 
adding v or er to the Poſitive, as of wiſe 1 is 
formed wiſer, and of fhort, Morter. 


(4) But in words of more than two Syllables 
che Comparative is generally made by the Po- 
ſitive and the word more, as 


Bountiful, comp. more bountiful. 
Excellent, comp. more excellent. 


tm. 


1 


1. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there? 2. What is 
che Adjective — before it is compared ? g. How is the Com- 
| parative formed ? 4. How is the Comparative formed in words 
ol more than two. Syllables 7 


20 

(1) The Superlative increaſes or diminiſhes 
the ſignification of the Adjective to the great- 
eſt degree, and is formed by adding f or ef 
to the Poſitive, as of toe is formed wiſe, and 
of ſhort, ſrortef?. | 

(2) But in words of more than two Sylla- 
bles the Superlative is formed by the gras 
and the word mo/t, a 


Fortunate, Ping” moſt fortunate. 
Elegant, faperl. moſt elegant. 


(3) Mete. If the word end in y, the letter 
y is changed into z in the Comparative and Su- 
perlative, as 
| Happy, comp. happier, /uper/. happieſt. 

Ex ceplions. | 


1ſt, Some Adjectives are compared i irre- 


gularly, as 

Pos. Comp. | Supert. 

(4) Good, better, e 

| Bad, worſe, worſt, 

Much, more, moſt, 
. 8 
Near, nearer, neareſt or next, 
Late, later, lateſt or laſt. 


1. How is the Superlative formed? 2. In words of more than 
_ Syllables how 1s it foimed? g. li the word ends in „ as 
lovely, how do you ſpell the Comparative? 4. What . 

are compared regularly? 
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2d. (1) In ſome words the Superlative is 
formed by putting the word mosr after them, 
as 

Nethermoſt, uttermoſt, undermoſt, uppermoſt 
foremoſt, utmoſt, &c. „ 

(2) Some Adjectives from their very nature 
admit of no increaſe or decreaſe, and therefore 
have no Comparative or Superlative, as 

All, each, ſquare, thouſand, &c. 

(3) To which may be added, ſuch words as 
chief and extreme, Which are already Super- 
latives, and therefore admit of no further in- 


creaſe. | 
SD RE 


_—_— 
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1. Some words form the Suberlative by taking the word moſt? 
after them—which are they ? 2. Have all AdjeCtives a Comparative 
and Superlative degree? g. Can we properly ſay chiefeſ# and 
extrem eſt. | | 
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to a Subſtantive, as 
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CHAPTER v. 
OF PRONOUNS. 
(1) | 2 are three ſorts of Pxbxot xs, 


PRoNoUNS SUBSTANTIVE, Po- 
NOUNS ADJECTIVE, Ang PRoNoOUXS REL :- 
TIVE. 


(2) The Pronouns Subſtantive are I, thou, 
he, ſhe, it, we, ye, they,and theſe like other Sub- 
ſtantives, declare their own meaning withou: 
the help of any other word, as 

He ſaid it, and we believe him. 


(3) The Pronouns Adjective are my, Ay, 
our, your, and their, which, like other Adjec- 
tives, have no meaning unleſs they are Joined 


M courage and her beauty. 


(4) The Pronouns Relative are who, hich, 
and that, and are called relative becauſe they 


— — 


. How many ſorts of Pronouns are there? 2 Which are the 
in dees Subſtantive? 3 The Pronouns Adjective? 4. The 
Provouns Rela ive? 
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relate to ſome Noun going before, which is 
therefore called the Autecedent, as 


The Man who came from London. 
The Nl oman whom I ſaw yeſterday. 
The Trees which ſtand in the Church- yard. 
The Horſe which ran ſo ſwifti . 

(i) According to which examples it may be 
obſerved, that 20% is always applied to per- 
ions, and which to animals and things with- 
out life. 


(2) There are ſome other words which par- 
take of the nature both of a Pronoun and an 
Adjective, and are yherefore called Pronominal 
Adjectiuves, as V 

This, that, other, ſome, one, none, 
and alto the words | 
Each, every, either, neither, whether, and the ſame. 
(3) The Pronouns are often joined to the 
words /e/f and own, as 

Myſelf, thyſelf, hisſelf, herſelf, it'sſelf, ourſelves, your 
ſelves, theirſelves, and my own, thy own, his own, her 
own, it's own, our own, your own, their own. 


and ſometimes to both theſe words at once, as 
My own ſelf, thy own felt, his own felt, &c. 


1. What do you obſerve in theſe examples? 2. What other 
words are there like Pronouns? 3. Are the Pronouns joined to 
any particular words? | 
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' DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 
1 (1) Sing. Plus. ; 
; Nom. I, Nom. We, £8 
13 Gen. of me, or mine, Gen. of us, or our's, 
A Dat. to me, | Da. to. us, 
ö Acc. Mme, 1 us, 
Foc. —— | Foc. 
Al. by me. Al. by us. 
(a) Seng. Plur. 
Nam. Thou, | Nom. Ye, or you, 
Gen. of thee, or thine, Gen. of you, or your's, 
[ Dat. to thee, Dat. to you, 
Acc. thee, Acc. you, 
Voc. o thou, Hoc. o ye, or you, 
21. with thee. | AM. with you. 
it Nom. He, ſhe, it, | Nom. They, | 
; Gen. of him, her, it, or Gen. of them, or their 
IH his, her's, it's, | | Dat. to them, g j 
4 Dat. to him, her, it, | Acc. them, * 
} Ac. him, her, it, Vee. 880 
Ya. —— | | A. from them. 
N Aol. from him, her it. | 


i: Brekine the Pronoun Snbſtantive I 2. Decline the Pronoun 
Subſtantive Thou. 3. Dechne the Pronouns He, She, and It, 
together. 
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The Pronominal Adjectives ht and that, 
and the Relative who, are thus declined. 
Pin. 
Nom. 


(1) Sing. 
Nom. This, 

Gen. of this, 
Daz. to this, 1 
Acc. this, . 
Voc. —— 


Abl. with this. | 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


| Sing. 
Nom. That, | | 
Gen. of that, 
Dar. to that, | 
Acc. that, 
Voc. 
Abl. in that. 


(2) Sing. 
Nom. Who, | ] 
Gen. of whom, or whoſe, | 
Dat. to whom, 


Acc. whom, = 


Voc. 
Abl, by whom. 


Aol. 


. with theſe. 


. Thoſe, 


. to thoſe, 
. thoſe, 


. Who, 


. whom, 


Theſe, 
of theſe, 
to theſe, 
theſe, 


Play. 


of thoſe, 


in thoſe. 
Plur. 


of whom, or whoſe, 
to whom, 


by whom. 


. Decline the Pronominal Ad jectives this and thats 


2. Decline the Relative who, 
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(1) In the tame manner is declined - 
eech. | 
(2) Nat is compounded of iat and 
hich, i 

(3) JFlich and what with their compounds 
whichever and whatever, have no variation in 
Caſe or Number. | 

(4) Each, either, neither, and the Pronoun 
zhether®*, allo any, none, ſome, and the ſame, 
are declined without altering the termination. 


(5) Other has a Plural Number when it is 


uled without a Subſtantive, and (6) One + is 
often uſed in the Genitive caſe. 


Note. Each, either, neither, and whether, ſhould never be ap- 
plied to more than two perſons or things, that is, it is inaccurate 
to fay, either of the three.” 

+ This word has a general ſignification like the French word on, 
to which it bears a near reſemblance in another re ſpect; one, how- 


ever, ſeems to refer to the ſpeaker more than on, as, one 1s apt 
to flatter one's ſelf.“ | 


1. Decline the compound whoever. 7. Is what a compound 
word? g. How are which and whatdeclined ? 4. How arecact, either, 
neither, whether, any, none, ſome, and the ſame declined ? 5. How is 
cther declined ? 6. Has one any variation of cale ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF VERBS. 


V ERBS have two Voices, the Acriyr 


13 * 4* ” — 
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4 By 


(2) A Verb is of the ue voice when it 
exprefles an action, as 


Hold the Pen. 
(3) A Verb is of the Paſſive voice when it 


expreflesaſigffering, or receivingof anaction, as 
The Pen is made. ' 


(4) Active Verbs are of two {orts; TRAN- 
SITIVE and INTRANSITIVE. | 


(5) A Verb is called ranſitive when the 


action paſſes on to ſome object, as 
What? — the Book. 


I bring 
Therefore 79 bring is a Verb Tranſitive. 


— 


How many voices have Verbs? 2. When is a Verb of the 
AQtive voice ? g. When is a Verb of the Paſſive voice? 4. How 
many {orts of Active Verbs are there : ? +5. What is a Verb Trans | 


tive ? 
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(1) When the action does not paſs on to any 
other word, the Verb is called intranſitive, or 
aeuter*, as | 

He ſleeps What ? 

There is nd anſwer, becauſe the action is com- 
plete, therefore zo ſleep is a Verb Intranſitive. 

(2) Note. In the conjugating and declining 
of Verbs are uſed the following terms: Moods, 
Tenſes, Numbers, and Perſons. 1 a 


OF MOODS. 
(3) There are five Moops or MANNERS of 
exprefling an action: 


The Indicative, the Imperative, the Po- 
tential, the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive. 


(4) The Indicative RE declares an ac- 


* 


I read. 
(5) The Imperative commands, intreats, 
or adviſes, as 0 
Read your leffon, teach me to read it, —let us begin. 
* Fide Lowth, p. 61, and Note. 


A Verb Intranſitive? 2. What terms are uſed in the « conju- 
* oi and declining of Verbs? g. How many Moods are there? 
4. What does the Indicative declare? +5. What is the uſe of the 
Imperative / 
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(i) The Potential ſignifies power or duty, 
and is known by the ſigns may, can, might, 
would, could, and fhould,—as 


I may come. We ſhould learn, 


(2) The Subjunctive is fo called becauſe 
it is joined to ſome: other word ſignifying 


doubr and uncertainty, as. 
1 If I be at home, I ſhall fee you. 


(3) The Infinitive ſimply expreſſes an ac- 


tion without confining i It either to number or 


perſon, as, 
To love. To ſe To admire. 
OF TENS ES. 
(4) Txxsz ſigniſies Time, chat is, the 
time in which an action takes place. 


(5) There are ſix Tenſes, or Times, be- 


longing to Engliſh Verbs: 


The Preſent, the Preterimperfect, the firſt 


Future, the Preterperfect, the "NP perfect, 
and the ſecond Future. 


(6) The Preſent Tenſe ſpeaks of an action 


now doing, but not done, as 
| I write, or I am writing. a letter. 


. What does the Potential ſignify? 2. What is the meaning 
of the Subjunctive? g. What does the Infinitive expreſs ?. 4 What 
is the meaning of Tenſe? 5, How many Tentcs are there fa 
6. What "hoes the Preſent Tenſe ſprak of? | 


D 3 
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60 The Preterimperfect denotes a paſt, 
but unfiniſhed action, as 


I was writing when you came in. 


(2) The firſt Future declares that an action 
to be doing hereafter, as 
I ſhall write a letter to-morrow. 

3) The Preterperfect marks an action 

_ which is paſted, and alſo complete, as 

I wrote, or have written a letter to-day. 
(4) The Preterpluperfect expreſſes that an 
action was completely finiſhed before a time 

which is alfo paſt, as 


I had written the letter when the ſervant came. 
( 5) The ſecond Future, or Future-Perte&, 
ſpeaks of an action which is to be begun and 


completed hereafter, as 
I ſhall have written my letter then. 


' OF NUMBERS AND PERSONS. 
(5) Verbs have two NumBERs in each 


Tenſe, correſponding to the two Numbers of 
Nouns, and three Perſons in each Number 


1. What does the PreterimperfeRt denote? 2. What docs the 
firſt Future denote? 3. What does the Preterperte& mark? 
4: What does the Preterplupetfect expreſs? 5. What does the 
lecond Future ſpeak of ? 6. How many Numbers and Perſons 
have Verbs ? | 
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anſwering to the Pronouns J, thou, le, in the 
Singular, and 1n the Plural to we, ye, they*, as 

(1) SINGULAR, I. I hear, 
2. Thou heareſt, 
3. He heareth, 


which is now pronounced and written He hears. 


PLURAL, 1. We hear, 
2 2. Le, or you hear, 
3. They hear. 


(2) Obſerve. Verbs called I ERS AIs are 
thoſe which are declined only in che third 
perſon of the Singular Number with the Pro- 


NOUN it, as 
| It rains. It has rained. It will 577 


OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 


(3) In order to form the different Moods 
and Tenſes of an action, we make ule of Aux- 
ILIARY, OT ASSISTANT VERBS. 


(4) The Auxiliary Verbs are ſeven: have, 
be, do, Mall, will, may, and can. 


* Note.—Theſe Pronouns are never omitted before a 
Verb as they are in Latin, for as Engliſh Verbs have 
very few variations, the Pronoun ſerves to mark the 
Number and Perſon. 


——_— 


1. Decline a Tenſe of the Verb I hear with it's Pronouns ? 
2. What are Verbs Imperfonal? 3. How do we exprels the dif- 


ferent Moods and Tenſes? 4. How many Auxiliary Verbs are 
there ? 


=P 8 
Auxiliaries of the Preſent Tenſe. 1 


{1) $1x6. I do, thou doeſt, or doſt, he doeth, doth, or does. 
PLUR. We do, you do, they do. 

(2) $1x6. I may, thou mayeſt, or may'ſt, he may. 
PLUR. We may, you may, they may. 

(3) SNG. I can, thou canneſt, or can'ſt, he can. 
PLUR. We can, you can, they can, 


Preterperfect Tenſes of the ſame Verbs, uſed. 
as Auxiliaries to form the Paſt Tenſes of other | 
Verbs.. = 


(4) SNG. I did, thou dideſt, or did'ſt, he did. 
Lux. We did, you did, they did. 


(5) 8186. TI might, thou mighteſt or might'ſt, he might, 


PLUR. We might, vou might, they might. 


(6) six. I could, thou couldeſt, or could'ſt, he could. 
PLUR. We could, you could, they could. | 


(7) Inthe fame mannerare declined, /hould 


andtoould, the Preterperfects of hall and will, 


which are the 


Auziliaries of the Future Tenſe. 
(8) $186. I ſhall, thou ſhallefl, or ſhal't, he ſhall. 
PLUR. We ſhall, you ſhall, they ſhall. 


1. Decline the Preſent Tenſe of do. 2. Decline the ſame Tenſe 
of may. 3. Decline the fame Tenſe of cen. 4 Decline the Pre- 
ter perfect Tenſe of do. 5 Decline the ſame Tenſe of may, 6. De- 
me the fame Tenſe of can. 7. What other Auxiliary Verbs are 
ecchner like theſe? 8. Decline the Preſent Tenſe of Ha. 
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Auziliaries of the Preſent Tenſe. _ 


(i) $1x6. I do, thou doeſt, or doſt, he doeth, doth, or does. 


' PLUR. We do, you do, they do. 


(2) $1x6. I may, thou mayeſt, or may'ſt, he may. 


PLUR. Woe may, you may, they may. 

(3) sc. I can, thou canneſt, or can'ſt, he can. 

Lux. We can, you can, they can. 
Preterperfect Tenſes of the ſame Verbs, uſed. 

as Auxiliaries to form the Paſt Tenſes of other 

Verbs. 

(4) $:x6. I did, thou dideſt, or did'ſt, he did. 

PLUR, We did, you did, they did. 

(5) Ns. I might, thou mighteſt or might'ſt, he might, 


ek. We might, you might, they might.. 


(6) six. I could, thou couldeſt, or could'ft, he could. 
PLUR. We could, you could, they could. | 

(7) In the fame mannerare declined, /hould 
andwo!/d, the Preterperfects of all and till, 
which are the 4 | 


Auxiliaries of the Future Tenſe. 


| (8) ans. I ſhall, thou ſhalleſt, or ſhal't, he ſhall. 


Ur. We ſhall, you ſhall, they ſhall. 


6 —— — 


1. Decline the Preſent Tenſe of do. 1 Decline the ſame Tenſe 
of may. 3. Decline the ſame Tenſe of cen. 4 Decline the Pre- 


er perfect Tenſe of de. 5 Decline the ſame Tenſe of may. 6. De- 


nne the fame Tenſe of can. 7. What other Auxiliary Verbs are 
erctinee like theſe? 8. Decline the Preſent Tenſe of a/. 
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(1) $ING, I will, thou willeſt, or wil't, be will. 
PLUR. We will, you will, they will. 


(2) Mut and let are often uſed like Aux- 
iliaries, but are not varied at all. 


(3) The Prepoſition 40, placed before the 


Verb, makes the Infinitive Mood, as 
To read. 
(4) Note. When an Auxiliary is joined 
to the Verb, the Auxiliary goes through all 
the variations of Number and Perſon, and the 


Verb it's ſelf continues invariably the ſame, as 
I am reading. 
Thou arr reading, &c. _ 


(5) When there are two or more Auxiliaries 
joined to the Verb, the firſt of them only is va- 


ried according to Number and Perſon, as 
I /hould have read, 
Thou ſheuladlſt have read. 


and ſo on through all the other Moods and 
Tenſes. 


4. Decbae the ſame Tenſe of wi//. 2, What other words are 
uſed in the fame manner as Auxiliaries? 3. What is the ſign of 
the Infinitive Mood ? 4. When an Auxiliary is uſed with a Verb, 
which of them is varied? z. When two Auxiliarics ate uſed, 
which of thoſe Auxiliaries is varied? 1 
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Indicative Mood. 


(1) PRESENT TENSE. 


$INGULER. PLURAL, 
I have, h We have, 
Thou haſt, 5 You have, 
He has. They have. 
. k 
(2) PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. SIGN Was. 
SINGULAR, | PLUR Abs: 
I was having, We were having, 
Thou waſt having, You were having, 
He was having They were having. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. SIGNS Hall, will. 


| SINGULAR, _ PLURAL, 4 
I ſhall or will have, We ſhall or will have, 
Thou ſhalt or wilt have, You ſhall or will have, 
He ſhall or will have. They ſhall or will have. 

PRETERPERFECT TENSE. SIGN have. i 
| SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
I had or have had. We had or have had, 

Thou had'ſt or haſt had, . You had or have had, 
He had or has had. They had or have had. 

PRRETERPLUPERFECT TENSE. SIGN had. 
SINGULAR, *) PLURAL. 

I had had, WMe had had, 

Thou had'ſt had, You had had, 
He had had. They had had. 


I. Decline the Preſent Tenſe of the Indicitive Mood cf the 
Verb to have, 2. The Preterimperfect, &c. &c. 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. SIGN al hate 


EY 


SINGULAR, | PLURAL. 
I ſhall have had, We ſhall have had, 
Thou ſhalt have had, You ſhall have had, 
He ſhall have had. They ſhall have had. 


Imperative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. | | PLURAL, 
Let me have, Let us have, 
Have thou or do thou have, Have you or do you have, 


Let him have. Let them have. 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, SIGNS may, can. 
SINGULAR. ” PLURAL. 


We may or can have, 
You may or can have, 
They may or can have. 


Thou may'ſtorcan'ſt have, 
He may or can have. 


ERETERIMPERFECT TENSE. SIGNS might, could, ci, 


AND Hou. 
SINGULAR. | FLURAL, 
I might or could have, We might or could have, 
Thou might'ſt or couldiſt You might or could have, 
have, They might or could have, 


He might or could have. 
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PRETERPERFECT TENSE. SIGN May ann. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
may have had, We may have had 
Thou may'ſt have had, You may have had, 
He may have hat. They may have had. 
PRETERPLUPERFECT TENSE, SIGNS might, could, would, 
ſhould have. | 
SINGULAR. _ | | PLURAL. 
I ſhould or would have We ſhould er would have 
„„ had, 
Thou ſhould'ſt or would'it You ſhould er would have 
have had, had, | 
tle ſhould or would have They ſhould er would 
ma... have had. 
Infinitive Mood.“ 
PRESENT, | To have. 
PRETERPERFECT, To have had. 
FUTURE, EE. TDo be about to have 


Partictples.+ 


The PRESENT TENSE, Having. 
The FUTURE, About to have. 
The pxETERPERFECT, lad er having had. 


* The forms te be about and being crhout which are ſet 
down in the Future of the Infiaitive Mood, and in the 
Future Participle, are in the language of common con- 
verſation, be ging and being going to have. l 
makes uſe 4 the ſame expreſſion to form 7 55 [nceptit: 
Prefent—T am going to write, 


+ The Participle, being part of the Verb, cannot pro- 
perly be excluded froin this /cheme of the Verb, ac 1 0 
which, that Lowth certainly conſidered it as a dittinct 
Mood. ma ef tte 2 67 | 
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1 8 Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, h TLURAL. 
I am, Y _ ¶ͤ »— 
Thou art, - | _ Your ar 
He is. They are. 
PRETERIMPESFECT TENSE, 
$1NGULAR, | PLURAL: 
I was, We were, 
Thou waſt, You were, 
He was. | They were. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. SIGNS Hall, will. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
J ſhall or will be, We ſhall or will be, 
Thou ſhalt or will be, You ſhall or will be, 
He ſhall or will be. They ſhall or will be. 
PABTERPERFECT TENSE. SIGN Have. 2 
$1 NGUL ARs PLURAL, | 
[ have been, We have been, 
Thou haſt been, Lou have been, 


He has been. They have been. 


PRETERPLUPERFECT TENSE. SIGN had. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
had been, We had been, 
Thou hadit been, You had been, 


He had been. They aad been 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. SIGN hall hade. 


SINGULAR, | PLURAL. 


I ſhall have been, We ſhall have been, 
Thou ſhalt have been. You ſhall have been, 
He ſhall have been. They ſhall have been. 


Imperative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 


Let me be, Let us be, 
Be thou,' Be you or do you be, 


Let him be. Let them be. 
Potential Mood. 
PPESENT TENSE. SIGNS may, can, 


SINGULAR, | PLURAL. 


I may or can be, | We may or can be, 
Fhou may'ſt or can'ſt be, You may er can be, 


He may or can be. They may or can be. 


PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. SIGNS might, could, aul, 
ſhould. 
SINGULAR _ PLURAL. 
might er could be, we might or could be, 
Thou might'ſ or could'ſt You might or could be, 
be, They might or could be. 


He might 2r Could be. 


.... c . 
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PRETERPERFECT TENSE, SIGN may have. 


SINGULAR. 
I may have been, 
Thou may'ſt have been, 
He may have been. 


PLU RAI. 


We may have been, 


Lou may have been, 
They may have been. 


PRETERPLUPERFECT TENSE.” SIGNS might, could, 


would, ſhould have. 


SINGULAR. 


I ſhould or would have 44 


been, 


Thou ſhould'ſ or would'ſt 


have been, 
He ſhould or would have 
been. 


PLURAL». 


We ſhould or would have 


been, 
You ſhouldor would have 


been, 
They ſhould er would 


have been. 


Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT, 
PRETERPERFECT, 
FUTURE, 


To be. 


To have been. 
To be about to be. 


Participles 


Of the yxESENT TENSE, 


Of the yxRETERPERFECT, 
Qf the FuTuRE, 


Being. 


Been. 


About to be. 
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OF THE CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 

(1) There are three Conjugations of Verbs 
in Engliſh, diſtinguiſhed by the laſt letter of 
the Paſſive Participle. 


(2) The Characteriſtic or diſtinguiſhing - 
Letters are d, 1, and u. 


4 3) The Characteriſtic Letter of the. firſt _ 
Conjugation is d, as 
To rule. part. ruled. 
(4) The Characteriſtic Letter of the ſecond 
Conjgarizs is 7, as 
To ſeek. part, ſought. 
(5) The Characteriſtic Letter of the. third 


Conjugation is 1, as ') 
To take. part. taken. | | 


1 


* — 


1. How many Conjugationa of Verbs are there in Engliſh ? 
2. What are the Characteriſtic letters? g. What is the Charac- 
teriſtic letter of the firſt Conjugation ? 4. The fecond? 3. The 


third ? 
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Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. SIGNS do, an.” 


| SINGULAR, - PLURAL. 7 

I rule, am ruling, or do We rule, are ruling, or 

rule, | do rule . 

Thou ruleſt, art ruling, You rule, are ruling, « 
er. doſt rule, do rule 


does rule. | _ 


PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. | SIGN abr. 


| SINGULAR. = | PLURAL, 
I was ruling, We were ruling, 
Thou waſt ruling,. You were ruling, 
He was ruling. They were ruling. 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE. SIGNS Hall, auill. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 


T ſhall or will rule, We ſhall or will rule, 
Thou ſhalt or wilt rule, You ſhall or will rule, 
He ſhall « will rule. They ſhall or will rule, 


PRETERPERFECT TENSE, SIGNS Hare, did. 


SINGULAR. | | PLURAL. 


I ruled, have- ruled, or We ruled, have ruled, o. 
did rule, did rule, 
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or didſt rule, did rule, 
He ruled, has ruled, or They ruled, have ruled, or - 
did rule. did rule. 


He. rules, is ruling, or They rule, are ruling, « or 


Thou ruled'ſt, haſt "OR You ruled, have Fg, + r 
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 PRETERPLUPERFKECT SENSE: SIGN bad. 


SINGULAR, ki! ety PLURAL. 
1 had ruled, _ We had ruled, 8 
Thou hadſt ruled, You had ruled, _ 
He had ruled. They had ruled, 


SECOND FUTUKE TENSE, SIGN /hall have. 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 


I ſhall have ruled, We ſhall have ruled, 
Thou ſhalt have ruled, Lou ſhall have ruled, 


| He ſhall have ruled. They ſhall bave ruled. 


Imperative Mood. 


PRESENT TENS. 


gINCULAR, — = ; PLURAL, 
Let me rule, | Let us rule, _ 
Rule thou, | Rule you, pr 
Let him rule. Rule they er let them rule. 


oben hit 


PRESENT TENSE, SIGNS may, can. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
I may oy can rule, We may or can rule, 
Thou may'ſtor can'ſtrule, You may or can rule, 
He may or can rule. They may er can rule. 


stens might, could, would, 


PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. 


and . 
SINGULAR. . 
I might e could rule, We might er could rule, 
Thou mighi'ſt or could'ſt Lou might or could rule, 
rule, They might or could 
He might er could rule. rule. 


PRETERPERFECT TENSE, SIGN may have. 


SINGULAR. FE PLURAL, 
1 may have ruled, We may have ruled, 
Thou may'ſt have ruled, Le may have el 
He may have ruled. They may have ruled. 
PRETERPLUPERFECT TENSE, SIGNS | onſet, could, would, 
af rn have. 
| SINGULAR. 1 PLURAL, | 
1I ſhould or would have WMWMWMe ſhould e would have 
ruled ruled, + le 
Thou ſhould'ſ or would'ſt You ſhould or would have 
have ruled, ruled, pps, 
He ſhould or would have They ſhould or would. 
ruled. | | have ruled, 
infinitive Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE, To rule. 
PRETERPERFECT TENSE, Io have ruled. 
FUTURE, TENSE, To be about to rule. 


The Subjunctive Mood appears to be merely the 
Potential uſed without it's ſign, and is thereſote omitted. 
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Participles. 
PRESENT TENSE, * Ruling. 
PRETERIMPERFECT,. . Ruled or having ruled. 
FUTURE. | | About to rule. 
— 
Obſervations. 


1ſt. The Participle of the Preſent Tenſe is 
formed by adding ing to the Verb, as learn, 
participle learning ; but if the Verb ends in e, 
the letter e is omitted, as place, part. Placing. 


2d. If a Verb 1 in y, the letter y is 

changed into i in the 3d perſon ſingular of the 
Preſent Tenſe, and in the Participle of the 
Preterperfect Tenſe, as cry, cries; deny, denied; 
but not, if there be another Vowel wth 95 as 
cloy, cloys ; betray, betrayed. 5 


3d. If a Verb ends with a fingle vent be- 
fore a ſingle Conſonant, and is either a mony- 
ſyllable, or has the accent on the laſt ſyHable, 
the laſt Conſonant muſt be doubled whenever 
it takes an additional fyllable, as 

Drop, droppeth, dropping, dropped. 
3 Prefer, preſerreth, preferring, preferred. 
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Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, SIGNS—40, am. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
I ſeek, ne We ſeek, are ſeeking, or © 
ſeek. _ —_ TT 
Thou ſeekeſt, art ſeeking, You ſeek, are fooling, or 
| or doſt ſeek. . 
He ſeeks, is ſeeking, W They ſeek, are ſeeking, or 


does ſeek... do ſeek. 
PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. SIGN=—oas. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


I was ſeeking. eee were ſeeking, | 
Thou waſt ſeeking, | You were ſeeking. 
He was * 7 They were ſeeking, 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE, SIGNS—fall, will. | 
$INGULAR, | | PLURAL. 
I ſhall er will ſeek. We ſhall or will ſeek. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt ſeek. You ſhall or will ſeek- 
He ſhall or will ſeek. They ſhall or will ſeek, 


 PRETERPERFECT TENSE. SIGNS—have, did. 
SINGULAR. 12 r NR. 


I ſought, have ſought, „ We ſought, have ſought, 


did ek C! 
Thou ſoughteſt, haſt You ſought, have ſought, 
ſought, or didſt ſeek. or did ſeek. | 


He ſought, has ſought, or They ſought, have e ſought, 1 
„ „„ 9m or did ſe x; .*1 


F 


PRETERPLUPERFECT TEXSE. SIGN—had. 
SINGULAR. _ PLURAL. 


I had ſought.” We had ſought- 
Thou hadf ſought - Von had ſought. 
He had foughr They had fought, jt 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. $16x—ball have. 
SINGULAR. | . | PLURAL, 
I ſhall have ſought. We ſhall have ſought. 
Thou ſhalt have ſought Tou hall have ſougbt. 
He ſhall have ſought. They ſball have ſought. 


| Imperative Mood. 


ae e U, Nur TENA. 


r 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. , 
Seek thou, or do thou ſeek Seek you, or do you ſeek 
Let him ſeek. Let them ſeek. 3 


Potential Moeck 


PRESENT TENSE. eien man, can a 


eur aaa eln 


U | We may & can oak.” 5 
—— You may er can ſeek. | 
He my or i Toe They mayor can ſeek. 
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PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE 8IGNS—:ght, could, ſhould, 


would, 
SINGULAR, _* PEURAL, 
I might or could ſeek. We might or could ſeek. 
Thou might'ſt or could'ſt Vou might or could ſeek. 
ſeek. They might or could 
He might or could ſeek. . 
PRETERPERFECT __ $1GN—may have. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


E may have ſought. +, We may have ſought. | 
Thou may ſt have ſought. You may have ſought _ 


He may have ſaught. They may have ſought. 
PRETERPLUPERFECT TENSE, 2 could, Bould, 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

I ſhould & would have Weſhould e wouldhave 
_- ſought. _ 
 Thouſhould'ſt or would'ſt You ſhauld or n 

have ſought. ſought. N 


He ſhould or would have They ſhould er would 
| ſought. 5 haye ſought. 


Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE, To ſeek. 
PRETERPERFECT TENSE; To have fought. 
FUTURE TENSE, To be about to ſeek. 
Participles. 

PRESENT TENSE, Secking. 
FUTURE. 1 5 About to ſeek. CET 
PRETERPERFECT, Sought or having cu. 
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Indicative Mood. 
PRESENT ausg. sons di am. 
SINGULAR © = PLURAL. | 4 
I take, am taking, or do we alt. wn. ble 
take. „ v0 jake. = "a 
Thou takeſt, art taking, You take, are taking, or 
or doſt take. 5 do take. 
He takes, is * * They = 1 
does take. er do take. op 


— | 6 i | £13 


= 'PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. rena. ; 


+, 


SINGULAR, | PLURAL, 
1 was taking. We were taking. 
Thou waſt taking. Tuou were taking. 
He was taking. T hhey were __ 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE. $16NS—/ball, will. © 
SINGULAR. * PLURAL, | 2 
I ſhall or will take. We ſhall or will take. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt take. You ſhall or will take. 
He ſhall or will take. They ſhall or will take. 
© PRETERPERFECT TENSE, SIGNS—bhave, did. 
h SINGULAR, ;.5 + $8 
I took, have taken, or We took, have taken, or 
did take.  diditake.” 
Thou tookeſt, haſt taken, You took, have taken, e- 
or did'ſt take. did take. 
He took, has taken, o- They took, have taken, 
did take. Ces er did take. 


53 
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PERFECT TENSE? |/SIGN=—bad. 


 PRETERPLU! 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
L had taken. WMe had taken. 
ha Imperative Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. { PLURAL. 
Let me take. ——_— |. | 
Take thou, or do thou Take you er do you take. 
take. . 1 thens take. 
— , e BIO? 59 
Potential Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE. $1GNS—may, can. 
\ SINGULAR... PLURAL. 
I may or can take. We may or can take. 
Thou may ſt er can'ſt take. You may or can take. 

He may or can take. They may or can take. 
PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. SIGNS—might, could, Mul, 
1 „ lk. 
SINGULAR.” PLURAL. | | 
I might or could take. Me might or could take. 
Thou might'ſt o could'ſt You might or could take. 

EE | They might or could take. 
He might or could take. - 
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PRETERPERFECT TENSE. SIGN—may have. | - 
s1NGULAR. | nA. | 
I may have taken. We may have taken. 
Thou may'ſt have taken. _ You may have taken. 
He may have taken. | They may have taken. 


PRETERPLUPERFECT rn uGN3—might, Ry 


3 awould. T | 


— 


"SINGULAR. © - 5 PLURAL. 


I ſhould er would aye 5 We e would have 
Ge taken. | 


Thou ſhould'ſt or would'ſt Lon alger avid ve 
He ſhould or would: have They ſhould. or would 
taken. due taken, 


Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT, " take. 2” 
FUTURE, To be about to take. 
 PRETERPERFECT, 2 Haves * 
Participles. . 
PRESENT TENSE, : "Fang. ©: 5 
FUTURE, About to take. 


PRETERPERFECT, - Taken or having taken. 
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Paſſive Voice. 


The Passiv Volcx is formed by means of the auxi- 


hary verb To BE, and the PAR TIC TER or THE PRETER· 
PERFECT TExsk, which is therefore often called the 


PAssVE PAR TIci EE; 1 I AM CALLED. 
2 * H. wa a” 3 * 1 ba | TH 
Indicative Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE, SIGN=—am. _ 
SINGULAR. . - PLURAL. 
Jam called. © We are called _ + 
Thou art calling; 4 ou are called. . 
He is called. They are called. 


PRETERINPERFECT TENSE. | SIGN=——WAS- 


SINGULAR,  _ 9 PLURAL» 
I was called. © We were called. 
Thou waſt calldd. . . . You were called. 
He was called. They . on 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE, $16n8—fhatt, oil. 1 25a 
r 
i 


SINGULAR. py | PLURAL. . 8 
I ſhall or will be called. We ſhall or wille called. 


Thou ſhalt or wilt be Fou ſhall or will be called. 


called. e They ſhall or will de 
He ſhall | or willbecalled. | b called. - 


9 
AZ $4 


PRETERPEBRFECT ERIN PRE my 
| "SINGULAR, | {++ { (5 PLURATLS e 
Thou haſt been called. Vou have been called. 


He has been called. They have been called. 


Pr 1 of B 11 * ee e e e e E 


« * „ 


I may or can be called. | 
Thou may'ſt er can'ſt be 


38 


PRETERPLUPERPECT TENSE. SIGN=—bad. 
s SUI. _ | 
We had been called. 
You had been called. 
They had been . 


Thad been called. 
Thou had'ſt been called. 
He had been called. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. — "It 5 


$INGULAR. | : vidhas. 


I ſhall have been called. 


: | | + 


| Imperative Mood. 


| PRESENT TENSE. 


AA 4 bo all 
" us be called. 
Be you called. 


Let me be called. 

Be thou called. | 

Let him be called. 
| | 2 . 1 . 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. $16NS—may 0 or can be. 


6A 


bla. "PLURAL. | 

We may or can be called. 
You may or can be called. 
all d. 0 . TI vn y or can be called. 


1 F £5 


A ee ee called. 6 
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PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. $IGNS—might, cone, ab, 


could be. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
I might or could be called. We, might. or could be 
Thou might'ſt er could ſt calle&* 
be called. Lou might or could be. 
He might or could be mh called. 
e eee They might or could 
PRETERPERFECT TENSE. SIGN——may have. _ 
SINGULAR. - _-- PLURAL. 


l may have been called. hs We may have been called. 
Thou may'ſt have | been Lau may have been called. 
called. ; They may have been 
He may have been called. called. | 
PRETERPLUPERFECT) TENSE. SIONs—might could, 
foould, would eee. 


| mne . + 
ſhould or would have We ſhould er would have 
Thou ſhould'ꝰſt or would'ſt You ſhould or would have 
He ſhould or would have They ſhould or would 

been called. have been called. 
3 Infinitive Mood. 
PRESENT, | > 4h To be called. 
PRETERPERFECT, To have been called. 
FUTURE), „ Iv _ e 


Participles. I T 
The PRESENT, ren, Called or being called. 


The rxxrzxrzxrzer, Having been called. .. 
The rFuTuRB, | Being about to be called. 
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Supplement to Chapter 6. 


There are many Verbs of the | firſt Conju- 
gation, the Participles of which are Irregular 
by contraction. 


Rule 1ſt, —The Participles of the following 
Verbs are thus contracted: | 
PRESENT. 7. 11 r, & rART., CONTRACT. FORM, 
Hear, heared, heard. 

Have, haved, | had. 
Make, maked, made. 
Flee, fleed, | fled. 
Shoe, 1 mod. 


2d.— And theſe, beſides the contratton 
change alſo the Vowel. 


PRESENT. | . Pane, A PART, CONTRACT. FORM. 


iy,  - ſelled, ſold. 


Tell, telled, told. 

Pay, . -.. payed, * paid. 

Lay, layed, laid, 
zd. Of Verbs ending in ſe, /, I, p, x, and 

perhaps ſome other letters, the termination of 


o 


* 


eee 


a 
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the Participle. is contradted,, and the Charac- 


teriſtic Letter is pronounced like a 7, as 5 


2. A. d CONTRACTED! PRONOUNCED | 
' PART, FORM. . and WRITTEN, 


Loſe, lod, led, loſt. 
Bleſs, bleed, bled, || bleſt. | 
-Dwell, dwelled, dwelld, dwelt. 

Drop, dropped, dropp'd, dropt. 
Mix, 12. mixed, mind, nt. 


4th.—Of Verbs ending in /, m, 1, ps after 


FRESENT. 


a diphthong, the Participle is firſt contracted, 


then d is changed into 7, and the diphthong 
is pronounced ſhort and quick, as 


PRESENT. r. PERF, & PART. WRITTEN» 
Deal, dealed, dealt. 
Dream, dreamed, dreamt. 
Mean, meaned, meant. 
Leap, * leaped, 8— _ leapt. | 


5th. —Alfo if the ſame Vowel is repeated i in 


the Preſent Tenſe of the Verb, one of them 


is ſtruck out in the Preterpercect and Parti- 


ciple, as 
?AESANT, r. III. & PART. RON. & WRITTEN 
Feel, feeled, felt. 


„ ſlept. - 


* 
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PRESENT, 
| Bereave, 
Leave, 


* 5 
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6th.—Verbs ending in ve, after the con- 
traction, throw away the latter Vowel of the 
diphthong, * change v into y, as 


PROM, & WRITTEN. 


y. IIA. & ART. 


dereaved, 


leaved, 


| 5th. —The following verbs have, by cuſtom, 
dropped the termination of their Preterperfect 
Tenſes and Participles : | 


PAR [ 7 of 12 
Caſt, 
Coſt, 


3 
Wi, 
JM": 

_ Split, 


PARETERP, 


put, 


ſhed, | 
ſhut, 
flit, 


ſplit, 


ſplit. . | 


which are contractions from caſted, hurted, 
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8th.,—Other Verbs, beſides the contraction, | 
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ſhorten the di phthong, by nn out the 
latter vowel, as . 


PRESENT. 


PRETER?, & PART. 


change the final d into 7, as 


PRESENT, 


r. PERFECT & AST. 


CONT. AND. MADE. 


SHORT. 


Meet, meeted, 

Feed, feeded,. fed. 
Bleed, bleeded, bled. 
Breed, breeded, bred, 
Lead, leaded, led. 


gth — laſt, after the contraction, 


PRON, & WIAIT TEX. 


Bend, bended, bent. 
Lend, lended, lent. 
Spend, ſpended, ſpent. 
Send, ſended, ſent. 
Rend, rended, rent. 
Build, builded, built. 
Burn, burned, burnt. 


Note.—Al the above Verbs are of the iſt 


Conjugation, though their Participles end in 


, and in many of them, particularly in thoſe 
of Rules the 3d and 4th, the entire form is al- 


ways thought more elegant than the contracted 


one; the reſt are found in their original ſtate 


in old writers. * 
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A Vocabulary of Verbs of the 2d and 32 


 Compugations. 


The following Verbs are of the 2d „ — i 


Ktst ut. 


8 


Buy, 
Catch, 


Fight, 


Teach, 
Think, 


1 


Work, 


. PERE, 


brought, 


bought, 


caught, 
. fought, 
taught, 
thought, 
beſought, 
wrought, | 


PART, 


brought. 


bought. 


caught. 


fought. 


taught. 


thought. 
beſought. | $ 
wrought. 


which laſt is alſo of the iſt Conjugation, and 
makes worked i in the * and Par- 


ticiple. 


RBSENT. 
Forſake, 
Take, 
Grave, 
Fall, mT 


Eat, 


Beat, 


Bid, 


Sit, 
Spit, 
Smite, 


Riſe, 


P, PERF. 
forſook, 


took, 
graved, 


el 


ate, 


The nien Verbs are of the 3d Conjugation: 


ART. 


forſaken. 
taken. 


graven. 
fallen. 


5 


vo l 1 n V 


PPP 
n 2 nn * a *% 


* n 


SR 


wal at: e * 


ene e e eee eee 
2 * 4 2 99 os * 1 


% 


* That learners may be at no loſs which Preterperfect to 
prefer, Inn 


in uſe. 


+ Cleave, of the iſt Conjugation, fignifying to ſin, makes 
cleaved and cleft. 


gave, 
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„ PET. 


hidden. 


woven. 


holpen. 


ſtricken. 
broken. 
ſpoken. 
gotten. 
ſtridden. 


ſlidden 
ridden. 
chidden. 
bitten, 
written. 
choſen. - 
cloven. 


din. 
molten. 
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PRES. 


d 


r. PERF, 


_ flew, 


flew, 
drew, 
ſawed, 
hewed, 


blew, 
mowed, 
grew, 


knew 


_ threw, 


ſhewed, 
ſaw, 


ſwelled, 
ſtole, 


lay, 
did, 


went}, 


* 
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Verbs of the 2d Conjugation. The Par- 
ticiples of which are irregular by contraction. 


PARTICIP, | CONT. FROM.. 


ſlayen, 


drawen, 


ſawen, - 
hewen, 


ſee-en, 


| bare, bore -, boren, 
ſware,* ſwore, ſworen, . 
tare, tore* 


toren, 


4 D , : 
+ From vend,. an old verb, ſignifying to go. 


worn. 


ſhorn. 
ſwoln. 


ſtoln. 


lain. 


done. 


gone. 


10 
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Verbs of the 2d Conjugation which have 
dropped the termination en, in the PASCO 


INT. r. PERF. "| | rar. 
Hang, hung f, hung, 1 | 
Dig, i dug, r 9 
Swim, ſwam, forum, 5 

Fling, | flung, | flung, 

Shoot, ſhot, ſhot, 

Cling, clang*, clung, clung. 

Ring, rang *, rung, rung. 

Sing, ſang *, ſung, ſung. 

Sting, ſtung, ſtung. 

Spring, ſprang v, ſprung, ſprung. 
String, ſtrung, ſtrung. 


Wing, wrung, | _  wrung, 


* o 
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Spin, ſpun, ſpun. 
Slink, " ſlunk, ſlunk. 

Sink, _ ſank, ſunk“, ſunk. 
Shrink, ſhrank, ſhrunk*, ſhrunk. 
Bind, bound, bound. 

F. * found, n : 


+ When . a criminal, who has ſuffered by the law, 
it makes hanged. | 


PRESENT. 7. PERF, „ Far. 


Grind, | ground, ground. 

Wind, Mie 47 wound, wound. | 
All theſe Verbs had e the termina- 

tion en in the Participle, and ſome retain it 


even now, as 
Drunken, boundeny motten. 


The Defeftive Verbs. 


ruIst Kt. FARTEAPEAFAECT. 


There are about 4500 Verbs in the Engliſh 
language, and all but about 120 are of the rft 
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CHAP. I. 


OF SYNTAX AND SEN TENCES. / 


\YNTAX is a collection of Rules obſerved 
in the 2 or paring COT 
of words. 


Sk (2) A SENTENCE 6 as P number of words put 
together according to theſe Rules. 


(3) Syntax conſi ts of three parts, , 
GOVERNMENT, and PLACE. | 


(4) Cox cox isthe agreement of + one ru 
with another, in Caſe, N N umber, 
and Perſon. ; 

(5) GovERNMENT 1s when one word af- 
fects the Cafe and Mood of another. 

(6) PLace i is that part ofa ſentence where 
a word __ to ſand. 
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THE CONCORDS. 
(7) There are 3 Concords or ; * Bong 
ſt. Between the Nominative Caſe and the 
Verb. 


2nd. Between the Antecedent and the 
Relative. 


Wer fe Between the Subſiamive and che Pro 
nominal Ade ctive. 


CHAP. II. 


CONCORD I. 


3) Verb agrees witli it's einne 

Caſe in Number and Perſon, that 
is; A a Verb muſt be of the ſame Number and 
Perſon as it's Nominative Caſe, as 


| I read, he plays, the birds fing. „ 
fa 9) And note—All downs are of the third 


Perſon, except I, thou, we, and ye or you; 
of which T is of the firſt perſon Singular, 7hou 
1s of the ſecond perſon Singular ; we is of the 
. firſt perſon Plural; ye or you is of the ſecond 

pn — 


Pro- 


RR 


%%% ˙ĩ˙7˙’ô—ͤ—ſQ ² to 7 ee eee An er dee Spe ere eee 


(10) If there be more Nominative Caſes 
than one, the Verb i is put in the Plural Num- 
ber, as 

Duty and Intereft require our ſubmiſſion to juſt and 
lawful Government. | 

(11) And 1 theſe Nominative 
Caſes are of different Perſons, the Verb Plural 
agrees with the iſt Perſon in preference to the 
2d, and with the 2d in preference to the 3d, as 


You and I are attached to our Country. 
} 


« 2 1 ; 
„ 


CONCORD II. 
(12) The Relative agrees with it's Ante- 
cedent in Number and Perſon, as 
I awho have read theſe Sentences. | 
&« Thou that leadeſt?Joſeph like a Flock.“ 
« The Hand which made us is divine.” 

(13) When the Relative refers to two or 
more Antecedents, it is of the Phd Num- 
ber, as 

The Sun and Moor, which rule the Day and- Night, 
ire the work of his hands. > BI} | 
H * 38 Oh: 


* 


coco . 1 0 . 
—_— 4) he Pronomindl Adje tive mT WI ich 
it's Subſtantive in Number, =” _ 


«<4 510 


This Houſe. Fhef: theta. 
That fen. Thoſe Pens. 
CAP. 1 | 


. CONSTRUCTION OF ARTICLES. 
G 5, A N. Article is placed before the Noun 


to which it t belongs, as 
e 


(16) If the Nouri has 48 Adhective, the 
Article 1 is placed before the AdjeCtive, as 
4 large Book. 3 


Exceptions. 
(.) iſt. The Aftiele e kands be- 
tween the Noun and theſe en 


uſed to qualify an Adjedtive the Article 
is ſet after the Adjective, as | 


22 as good a Man as he was an elegant Poe. 
How beautiful an Epitaph he wrote 


Wy 
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6 3) The e Defights We is often uſed be- 
fore words of the Comparative . to 


encreaſe their emphaſis, as I ; 
The 1 suehen dmpre kau. i 


CHAP: Iv. 


CONSTRUCTION OF 'SUBSTANTIVES. 


(19) HEN two Subſtantives come to- 
gether, and mean the ſame Per- 
ſon or Thing, they are both put in the ſame: 


Cale, 8 : 
WE Poul the Apoſtle wag comperted: 


This mae af conſtruction is called in 8 


Grammar appofition. pas 
(20) When two Subſlantives of different 


meaning ſtand together, the latter is oy.” in 


the Genitive Cale, as 


"Ihe innocent Amuſements of C! 
The Benevolence of the ry 


Subſtantives alſo N a Genitive Cale of 
8 | e | 
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Dolls 
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(21) Obſerve—Whenever the Apoſtroplie 
is uſed, the Genitive Caſe is always placed 


before the word which governs it, as. 
| My Brethei”'s Book. 


(22) This Genitive is ſometimes placed 
alone, the former Subſtantive which governs 
it being underſtood, as © 

At St. Paul's. At St. Mary's. That i/—Church. ' 

At the Bookſeller's. That is—Shop. 

| ( 23) When to Su bſtantives ſtand together, 
and are joined by a mark, which is called a 
Hyphen, (-) the former Subſtantive takes to 

it's {elf the nature of an Adjective, as | 

- A S:adfiſh. A Foreſt-oak. The Abbey-pate.* 
| The Angel-hill. 


| CHAP. V. a | 
CONSTRUCTION OF ADJECTIVES. 


(24) E Adjective muſt have a Sub- 
— ſtantive, which is generally ex- 


* The Abbey- Gate is 62 feet high, 40 in front, and 62 in depth. 
The turrets, when they were ſtanding, were about 14 feet above 
the tap. This beautiful ſtructure is of Gothic Architecture, and 
Vas built in the reign of Richard II. 1377. The inſide of it is 
adorned with the arms of Holland, Duke of Exeter, and of Ed- 
ward the Confeflor, who was the favourite Saint of Richard. . Ha 
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Ee with it, 1 many caſes is omitted, 


© 9 PF 


115 Twelve. That is—The twelve Arles. + 

The Wiſe think ſo. That is—The wiſe Per/ons. 

Turn to the left. That js To the left Hand. | 

It will be ſhameful t to forget theſe Thin. That is 
It will be a ſhameful Thing. 


(2 5) The Adjective 1s. uſually PAO 


| fore 1 it's Noun, as 
A god Horſe. 


(26)! This rule is not obſerved i in the fol 
lowing-Caſes : 


iſt. When another Noun is a on 
the Adjective, as 3 
We are a Nation jealous of our Libery. 
Cambridge is a Place fit for uy. 


(27) 2d. When diſtinction, or particular 


force of expreſſion, is required, as 


Which is the more famous in Hiſtory ?. W the 
, or Alexander the Great! 


(28) 3d. When the ordinal Numbers, 501. 
ſecond, third, &c. are applied to a ſeries of 
Kings, as 


Edward the Hob was the Founder of ouf Srammmar- I 
| School , Ea 


> I's Governors, together with the Maſters ol Scholars,. 
* came walking ina long train from the old School in the Ealtgare- 
3 to the new one in tie Northgate-ſtreet, after the Wbt 


H 3 


T8 


(29) Ach. A Verb is ſometimes put between 
the AdjeCtive and it's Subſtantive, as 


Happy is the Man. 


( * 5th. When two or more Adjectives. 


are uſed, they are often ſet after the Noun to 
which they all belong, as 

Truth appeared with . ſerene, . , cheerful, 
and yet modeft. 

(31) Laſtly. Adjectives, implying dimen- 
fions, are placed after the Noun hignifying 
thoſe dimenſions, as 


A Tree three F cet thick. 
A Tower 80 Feet bigh*. 


\ 
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CHAP. VI. 
CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS. 


Eee Verb has a Nominative Caſe 
LL 4 cither Fd tm des or underſtood, and 


Fx 
% {unday Vacation in the year 666. 3 which. be it ap- 
pears that it is invariably the cuſtom of the inhabitants © Bury to 
tet the definite Article the before the names of all their ſtreets; an 
uſage which prevails in no other town, and of which we ourſelves 


are not aware till we have travelled. 
The preſent Church-gate, which is of Saxon ArchiteQure, 


and was dun ig the 9 s time. 


. r * 
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een 
Ives. 
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len- 
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in Engliſh it is utually ſet before the Verb, 


but not always, as 1n the following inſtances: 25 
Upon thy Tight Hand did ftana the Queen. 
On a ſudden aroſe à Tempef *. 
And in all inſtances where a Dan! is 


aſked, as 1 
King Agrippa, believeſt thou the 8 > 


(33) Nore.—In order to find out the No- I 


minative Caſe, aſk the Queſtion who, or what, 
with the Verb; and the word that is an an- 
ſwer to thg queſtion, is the Nominative Caſe 
to the Verb. 1 


(34) The W Caſe is not always 
Dexqpreſſed by a ſingle Noun, but often by an 
Infinitive Mood, as 5 
To err 1s 3 
1 Sometimes a ſentence is the Nomina- 
tive Caſe to the Verb, ass 


5 That ae ſhouldfor give our Enemies isadivine Commandment 


(36) If two or more ſentences be uſed in 
this manner, the Verb is put in the Plural 
Number, as | { TIE! 

The ſpeaking impatientl to ferva its, and any thing that 
Oe inattention or 1 Duma, are very criminal. 


* This conſtt̃uction i is ſekioui uſed dt after intranſitive Verbs, 
here no confuſion can are by miſtaking 
Nogmanative. 


ccuſative tor. che 


80" 


0527) A Noun of Multitnde, chat js, Ggni- 
Ying nam, may be WAY A Vos GIN. 


The FP Parlian | 
tive Ciles of * © 2666 e 


times agree with the latter, as 
The Wages of Sin i: Death. 


Note. Phe word o before a Verb is — * 


ſign of the Infinitive Mood. 


"1 39) If one Verb follows another, the latter. 


is put in the Infinitive Mood, as 8 
| Boys and Girls love 1 play. 


(49) FheſfGgn to is not always expreſſed i in 
familiar converſation, eſpecially afterthe Verbs 
bid, dare, need, make, fee, hear, and a few. 


others, as 
He bade him do 1. dare ſay. Let him think ſo. 


(41) A. Verb Tranſitive governs an Accu- 


ſative Caſe of the N oun or Pronoun which 


follows, as 
They are my Parents, and I honour them. 


(42) A Verb N euter will have the fame caſe ; 


after it as before it, as 
I am he whom ye ſeek, 


» 
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(43) verbs Neuter or Intranſitive govern 
an Accuſative Caſe only when the Subſtantive 


coming after them is the Subſtantive which | 


reſembles the Verb in ſignification, as 


To five 2 virtuous L fe. To fleep the Skep of __ 
Pluharoah dreamed a Dream. 


(44) Obſerve—ln theſe expreſſions, 2 


all night, to walk a mile, &c. N ight and Mile 


afe not Accuſative Caſes governed of the Verbs 


fleep and walk, but depend on ſome words 
underſtood, as 5 


| To ſleep through all the Night. 
To walk throngh the . of a Mile. 


(45) The Auxiliary Verbs &, have, Aal, | 
201%, and the reſt of the ſigns of Compound 
Tenſes, are frequently uſed alone, to 1 the 
repetition of the Verb, as 


z Have you heard that the Pope has made Peace? We 
"ave not: That is—Have nt heard. | 


« He loves not War | | 
As thou 49 Sages.” A That nel love. ö 


(46 The Verb i is [an hey but not often, 
wholly omitted in a ſentence, and 1s to be : 


{upplied according to the ſenſe, as 
To whom thus Adam. That is—Spake. 


o 
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CR RABIES 2 5 
CONSTRUCTION OF PRONOUNS. 


(47) \ So _ muſt always be of the ſame 
| Gender as the Noun for which it 


ſtands. Thus fpeaking 
Of a Man, we ſay, be is dare, | 
Of a Woman, he is beautiful. 
Of a Houſe, it is commodious. 
(48) Every Relative has an Antecedent or 
word going before it, with which it agrees in 


Number and Perſon, as 
The Leon which we have read is delightful. 

| (49) The Relative is ſometimes placed 
vithout it's Antecedent, as 

Who fteals my Purſe ſteals traſh, 

Tis thus in Friendſhip, who depead 

On many, rarely find a Friend. 
For He who ſteals. They who depend. | 


(50) The Relative i is frequently omitted 1 in 
converſation, as 


The Companion 1 love. For—The Companion 


bee. 
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(51) Rule 4 no 1 Caſe come 
between the Relative and Verb, the Relative 
is the Nomi native Caſe to the Verb; but if a 

Nominative Caſe come between the Relative 
and the Verb, the Relative is governed of the 


Verb or of ſome other word in the E as 
1. The God who preſerveth me. 


| Here thi Relative i is the Nominative Cale 
to the Verb preſervcth. 


2. The Sede we ferveidihe true God. 
Here the Relative 1 is governed of the Verb 


ſerv e. ( 17 


EW 


31 The G6 | whoſe Creatures we a are. 


Here the Relative is the W Caſe after 


creatures. | 

Note. The Relative RET lande N 
the word which governs it, whether it be a 
Verb o or a Subſtantive. 


F 


* * 4 
3 


CONSTRUCTION OF PARTICIPLES. 


{ 52) JNARTICIPLES. will have. the ſame 
f Caſes after them as che Verbs from 
which they are derived, as 


Being accuſed of Treas he fled. 5 DIY 


* 53) A Participle is often uſed as an. Ad 
jective, as 


A ine. A n Mins. 


(54) Participles a are N turned into 


Subſtantives, as 


The bearing of 6 ee patiently i is not the on of a 
_ Coward. 


(55) They are ha like Nouns, 
and have a Plural Number, as 
The Ourgeingr of the Morning. 


CH AP. IX. 


| CONSTRUCTION OF CON, ION 
(56) /NONJUNCTIONS being uſed to 
join Words and Sentences together, 


I 


1 
require, properly, the 1 . * 5 


and Tenſes, as 
This is not Henry's but Gr "OY 
I awent and wrote my Exerciſe. 
Children, love and honour your Parents. 


(57) Sometimes they —_— connect — 


tences, 5 
. He i rewarded becauſe he — gent. 


(58) The Conjunctions if, though, unieys, 
except, "whether, and until, which exprets 
"doubt and uncertainty, require a Subjunctive 
Mood after them, as 


If he be innocent let him not fear. 
Though he Hier me, yer will I truſt in bim. 


( 59) The Conjunction that 15 often omitted 5 
in familiar dialogue, as | 5 

beg you would hear nie. For—1 beg 752 you 
would hear me. | 


(60) The Conjundtion 4% requires the 
lame caſe after it as that which goes before 


it, as | 
He is wiſer than J. 


I loved you better M Lim. 


Which elliptical ſentences are thus completed. 
Ile is wiſer than I am. 
loved you better har I lowed bin. 


! 


"A Lift of ihe principal chien. 


as either 4 

and . Fan, + 
although if | ing ] therefore 
„ or unless 
both nor ſinee „ : 


| becauſe neither fo 


We want two Conjunctions equivalent to wen, and bette 
adapted to refined m_ 


— 


CHAP. X. 
' CONSTRUCTION OF PREPOSITIONS. 


(61) REPOSITIONS are joined. to any 
4 of the Tast but the No- 


minative, as 
With him. From her. To me. 


(62) The Prepoſition is often padre 


from the word which 1t governs, as 
Gay is an Author auh I am much delighted with. 
Gay's Fables is the Book which I ſpeak of. 


(63) Prepoſitions are ſometimes omitted, as | 


He was baniſhed his Country. For 
He was baniſhed from his 8 


Eſpecially before Pronouns, as 
Woe is Me. Give me the Book. Get him ſome Paper. 
That is o me. For him. 
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(6a) The Prepoſitions in and on are gene- 
rally omitted before Nouns expreſſing time, as 


This Day: © Next Year. Fat is 
On this Day. In next Year. N pu 


(6 5) The letter 2 is often joined to Sub- 
ſtantives and Participles of the Preſent Tenſe, 


inſtead of the Prepoſition on, 28 
a Bed. a Shore. a Foot. 
To go a Fiſhing or a Hunting. 


(66) Prepoſitions are often compounded 

3 — ü 
uphold. They are alſo placed after Verbs, 
particularly after the monoſyllable Verbs 70 
give, to keep, to make,. to caſt, to go, to hold, 
of which they generally change the ſignifica- 
tion, as 0 give up, to give out, to give over. 


TT | 


| A Lift of the principal Prepoſitions: 


above below from through 
about beneath in or into to or unto 
aer xx under 
againſt between out until 


among beyond over up 


* 3 reſt, and into implies motion. 
1 2 | | 


ö 
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n 66 
hefore don on or upon Within 
dehind J | without 


The words concerning, according to, Werne 9 
to, and during, are rather en than Pre 
poſitions. | 


4. 
. 4 . : 
— EST 


CHAP. pH 


N Adverb, which is properly the 
companion of a Verb or Adjective, 
ſhould always be placed cloſe, or near to, the 
word to which it belongs, as ent 

That Counſellor made a very ſenſible Speech. 
He ſpoke — forvibbs. | "by 


(68) When an Avuxitiary i is uſed, the ad. 
verb always ſtands between the {ett and- 
the 2 as 

He was altentively heard by the whole Court. 


(67) 


(69) The Adverb on 15 always placed im- 
mediately before the word which it affects, as 
Our Edward reigned only ſix Vears. And not 

4 - 4 - + only reigned fix Years. 
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89 
: (70) Adverbs are often put for whole ſen- 
tences by a figure of ſpeech called ellipſis, as 
| The then Miniſtry. Thatis--The Miniſtry which then ated 
The above rule. For— The rule auhich i is given above. 

(71) All Adverbs may eafily be — 
under one of the following diviſions: 5; 


1. Adverbs of Place, as ee 
Here, there, N hither, thither, whence, hence, 


thence *, . 8 : ' 4 2 
2. Of Time, as | | 
e then, now, often, always, from! ". 7 
3. Of Number, as 61 


) werent as 
Much, little, enough +, &c. 


5. Of Compariſon, as 


How, rather, too, very, than, 10 c. 


6. Colloquial Adverbs, as 
Yes, no, perhaps, indeed, &c. 


8 Laſtly. —Adverbs ending in /y, (that is | 
like) which generally denote manner, and have 


* The 1 hence, thence, whence, require no Nene 
before them, for they imply a Prepoſition in themſelves, and 
hgnifty—ſrom this place, ſrom that place, from what place. 


+ This Adverb is often ſpelt in a different manger and then 
becomes an Adverb of N umber, as — Paper enouguf an goto. 
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ene 


n ſù v0), rot, 


WW 
od 


1 
3 
? 
2 
? 
8 
4 
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which _ are derived, as — 


the ſame meaning wy He from 


5 cHaAp. XIII. 
CONSTRUCTION OF INTER JECTIONS. _ 


(72) JNTERJECTIONS being expreſſive 

I of ſome ſudden emotion, of the od, 
are as various as. the 7 15 of the h aan 
mind themſelves. 90 eh ad Wes ar 


(73) er government-or 
n with ms een 7) 
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r. LESSONS of PARSING. 


ACCORDING TO FART THE FIRST e 
| The Lord's Prayer: 
Ju un Father which art in Hakes, hal- 
lowed be thy name; thy kingdom come; „ 
thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven: 
give us this day our daily bread; and forgive 
us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that 
treſpaſs againſt us; and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for 
thine 1s the kingdom, the power, and the- 


glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


The] The Definite Article, uſed to point out a par- 
ticular perſon, who is called, by way of eminence, the 
Lord—namely, our Saviour Feſus Chrift. (ſee p. 5.) 

Lord's] A Subſtantive, Gen, C. Sing. Numb. (p. 13.) 
| Prayer. ] A Subſtantive (p. 5.) 

Our] A Pronoun Adjective (p. 22. "a 

Father) A Subſtattive, Voc. C. . Numb. (p. a 


= 


92 
which] A Pronoun Relative, applied in this inſtance 


to God, according to the old faſhion of applying it to 
both perſons and things, which cuſtom is now altered, 
(p- 23.) but in this Prayer of bur Lord, i it has been 
thought convehĩent not to eee 
which is ſo familiar to the ce ommon people. + 175 
| A Verb Wen by. Preſent Fenſe, Indic. Mood, 
Sing. Numb. and ad Perſon (p- 39. | | 
| in] A Prepolition (p. 8.) 60 5 
nee eee dbu by u the * 
i (p. 14.) 
Hale] The participle of the preterperfect Tenſe 
from to hallow, a Verb of the 2d Conjugation. (p: 42) 
VN. B. To ballow lignifies o make holy. 


bf An Auxiliary Verb Preſent Tenſe, Timpe- 
rative Mood, Sing. Numb. and zd Perſon, (p. 40.) 
| which with the above Participle; forms the ſame part of 
the Paſſive Voice of the Verb 70 un. 8. 87) ler 


deing omitted. 

thy} A Pronoun Adjetive as 22.) 
— A Sins, Nom. caſe, Sing: end. 
will] A Subſtantive, Nom. caſe, Sing. Numb. 

be] As before. ans lden 
dum] The Participle of the Preterp. WI from do, 
a Verb of the zd Conjugation, the e ee is 
Irregular (p. 68.) 1 "a 


- 


— 


1 ee Vit e eee e ee tc 2 ; oh <br NED c hook aaa AW 


e. 4 8 . * 1 * N T7, : 0 12 A Cots 
=. n eee, ee ee tt 5 * e ee . a on CO Dolce is gr 2; «us — 
rr er — 
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in} As before. 3 
earth} A Subſtantive, Abl. Caſe, x before. 
451 A Conjunction (p. 8.) 


it] A pronoun Subſtantive, Tas 22) uſed here to. pre- 


vent the repetition. of the Subſtantive will. 


is] An Auxiliary Verb be, Pref. Tenſe, Indic. 


Mood, Sing. Numb. and zd Perſon (p. 39.) 
N. B. Done is underſtood after is. _ 


In Heaven] As before. 


give] A Verb from # give, a Verb of MO 
jugation (p. 42,) Pres. Tenſe, Imp. Mood, Sing. Numb. 
and 2d Perſon, The Pronoun thou being left out. 


14] A Pronoun Subſtantive from J, Plural Numb. g 
Dat. Caſe. The Prepoſition # being omitted (p. 24. 


this] A Pronominal Adjective (p, 23.) 


day] A Subſtantive, Sing. Numb. Abl. Went The 


Prepoſition in being underſtood. 
ou As before. 


daily] An Adjective derived from the Subſtantive day, 
(p. 6.) it ſignifies —— or what is 
ſufficient for a day. 


bread] A Subſtantive, 
and] A Conjunction. | WE mi. 


forgive) A Verb, from to forgive, a Verb of the 3d 


Conjugation, Pref, Tenſe, Imp. _— Sing. Numb, 
and 2d Perſon, 
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vr and our] As before. ue 5: 128d ado 8s | 
 treſpaſſes] A Subſtantive, from reſpaſi, the Plural of 
which is formed by adding es to the Singular (p- 10.) 
as] As before. | 
we] A Pronoun Subſtantive, from J, Plur. Number, 
Nom. Caſe (p. 24.) 
DD a ICU Pref. Tenſe, 
Indic. Mood, Plural Numb. and iſt Perſon. a 


tem] A Pronoun Subſtantive from be, EEE Numb. 
and Dat. Cafe (p. 24.) the words. to. nd their treſpape; 
being omitted. . 
that} A-Pronoun Relative (p. 22) 
treſpaſs} A Verb, from to treſpaſe, of the 1 Conſu- 
gation, Pref. Tenſe, Indic. _ wy We! and 
3d Perſon. os 
1 | _ againſt] A ie. 
4 s and and] As before. | 
1 kad] A Verb, from t lead, of the iſt len, | 
Participle irregular by contraction (p. 65) Pref. Tenſe, 
Imp Mood, Sing: And. * for lead thou.. 
not] An Adverb. 
wre] A Prepofition, - inis! 0 


n ws 7 95 
. Nn . "ps, ay p 8 
_ ne 

«x — OT : 


2 2 
deliver} A Verb from t deliver, of the 1ſt. Conjuga- 
tion, Pref. Tenſe, N Mood, us Numb. and 2d 
Perion, for deliver thou. * 
2 As before. : 
fam] A Prepoſition. 
evil] Subſtantive, Sing. Numb. Abl. LS, * 1 
for] A Conjunction. 


thine) A Pronoun Subſtantive from thou, Sing, Numb. 
and Gen, caſe (p. 24.) 


151 A Verb from be, Pres. Tenſe, Tndic. Mood, Sing. 
Numb. and 3d Perſon (p. 30). | 
- the] As before. 
kingdom] A Subſtantive. 
the] As before. „ = AA 
power] A Subſtantive. 1 ; 9295 
and the] As before. | 
glory] A Subſtantive. 


for] A Prepoſition. q 

ever] Properly an Adverb, but is here uſed as a » td. 
gantive. For ever and ever is a ſolemn form which 
means through all ages or times. 

Amen] A Hebrew word uſed at the concluſion of 
prayers, and ſignifying fo let it be. FILE 

N. B. The learner may now write nn 
prayer in it's natural order, putting in . the owes 
which are omitted. | _ 
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| ACCORDING TO THE FIRST AND SECOND ARTS or ois. 


1 % N ach mon 


The Apoſtles Creed. 


Via? r; „„ 99. 
3321 8 N * 


I Believe in God the Father 1 


ker of heaven and earth : and in Jeſus 
Chriſt his only Son, our Lord; who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghoſt, born of the Virgin 
Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried; he deſcended 


into Hell; the third day he roſe again from 
the dead, he aſcended into Heaven, and ſit- 


teth on the right hand of God the Father Al- 


mighty, from thence he ſhall come to judge 


the quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Ghoſt; the holy Catholic Church; the Com- 


munion of Saints; the forgiveneſs of ſins; the 


reſurrection of the body ; and the life ever- 
* Amen. a TORE 

Te] The Definite Article uſed to ſhew that this Creed 
is particularly the Apeftles' Creed, that is — the 


deftrines which they taught. 
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Ant] A Subſtantive, Flur. Numb. Gen. Cale. 
(Syntax rules 20 and 21. ** | * 

W A Subſtantive. ; "3" 1414 
Ne FIG * A AE Ka, | 
from the Latin word credo, T Ahn 7 | £2. 


A pronoun Fes x. the ft — Ge 5 : 
Sing. Numb. and Vom. Ga | n e the V erb | 4 


(2175 4 


leave e . e 6 pos 


Numb. nd Person, to agree ith Nam alk - | 
(Role &.)" G & £950 þ 


8.0) . 91 N O = At ** . LE + 84 1 92 A ** 5 


bh) A Prepoſition. ng 47 2 Hop * 12 n 75 | þ 1 n 8 | | 
God), A Subſtan 


wat Sing, Nd apt AbleCaſe,  Þ 
known we in, | ws 0 


rok nodes) Sing: Numb. and Aut Cale, 
put in ON to God (Rule 19 


; Anighty] An Adjedtive, compounded fa al all and, picks. + 
ada A Subſtantive, ' Sing. age gs Abl. OP! 


ET n 1 HET | 
. - 

. * „ ga” OS 97 * S I 3-6 © | 

| 


Hs A Subſtantive, Sing. Non! and Gen. Gilt | 
«nown by the ſign of (p. 13.) —F | | 
and] A Conjunttion. _ © r ee A : WE - 
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Exrrb] A Subſtantive, Sing, Numb. and. Gen, Caſe, 
coupled by and, to Heaven (rule 5b.) 


| ard in] As before. 25 S iin 4. fan 
Fe/us Chrif] The Proper name of one Saviour (9) | 
Sing. Numb. Abl. Caſe... WEE Bu; W Me ; <4 1 


bis] A Pronoun Subſtantive from he, Sing. Numb. 
Gen, Cafe : the latter of two Subſtantives, of, which Sen 
is the former in Government, tho" not in Place, * 
20 and 21.) | 

C Latrally de 
Kdverbially. * W 1 2 904 2 * \ 
Sen] A Subſtantive, put inappoltion to 5 for Grip. 

our] A Pronoun Adjective egen a 


Lord] A Subſtantive, put ſa 1 in frohen to $77 
Chris. i 
a A 1 Relative, Sing. Numb. nd * 
ſon, to agree with it's antecedent, u (ve | 
12.) and Nom. Caſe, to the Verb a (Rule 561.) 
awas] An Auxiliary Verb from ge, Preterun. rent, 
Indic. Mood, Sing. Numb. and 3d Perſon, to. agree 
with it's Nominative Caſe whe (Rule 8, j 
conceived ] A Participle of the Preterp. Teuſe, from 
conceive, a Verb of the iſt Conjugation, (p. 42.) of which 
the Auxiliary and Participle together form the Paſſive 


Voice; therefore was conceived is properly the Paſfive | 
Voice, Preterimp. Tenſe, Sing. Numb. and 3d Perſon. b 


63] A Prepoſition, fign of the Abl. Caſe. 


the] As before. 


— r PP, 2 a * 2 Pp a A PR "=" * a YT &- Sa # 8 4 90 ad 
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a A eee Rip lab. : 
Born] A Participle Paſſive from the Verb 75 Bear, 4 


Verb of the 3& Conjugation, the Partitipſe of which is | 
Irregular by contraction (p. 270 N. B. Mat is omitted. 
% A Prepoſition. be eee A een ee | 
de] As befor. a 
Virgin] A Subſtantive. 5 W 
Mey] A Proper Name, put in appoſition to . 


feafered] A verb from to 1 Her, of the 1ſt Conjugation, 
Preterp Tenſe, Indic. Mood, Sing. Numb., nay 3 Per- 


ſon, to agree with whe, underſtood. 
under} A Prepofition. PAP TIRED 
Pontius Pilate) The Proper Name of the Roman Co 0 


vernor (p. 9.) * 
war crucified] A Verb, from to crxciy. Paſſive Voice, 


Preterimp. Tenſe, Indic. Mood, Sing. N umd. and 3d 

Perſon, to agree een . 
dead] An Adhective. e 
and] As before. N * 


5 * * 1 


in & Paxticiple Sou ts buy * 47, obſ. ad. — 185 


being omitted, it is Paſſive Voice, Preterimp. Tenſe, 
Sing. Numb. and 3d 9 to agree with won, Wen 
omitted. 

Be] A pronoun Subſtantive of the 3d Perſon, Sing. 
Numb. and NO. re to the verb ay ag 7 


F 1 7” 2 2 \ 


Ka boos ©. wan 


—_ 
deſcended} A Verb of the 1ſt Conjugation, Pref, Tenſe, 
Indic. Mood, Sing. Numb. and 3d . AER 
it's Nom. Caſe be (rule 8. 5 | 
_ into] A Prepoſition, gig orien; ee 
Hell} A Subſtantive, fignifying in this inſtance th 


day] A Subſtantive, Sing. Numb. and Abl. Cale, 80. 
verned of in, which is omitted (rule 64.) _ 
he} As before. | 
reſe} A Verb GEL riſe, of the 3d Conjugation, 
Preterp. Tenſe, Indic. Mood, Sing. Numb. and 
3d Perſon, to agree with it 5 Now, Ca be vb b. ) 


again] An Adverb. 


. From} A Prepoſition. 

the dead] An Adjective as before, the Subſtantive per 
ſons being underſtood wm 5 hat 

he] As before. 155 5 | 

| fitteth) A Verb, from t fir, of the zd Conjugation, 
(p. 66.) frteth is the Pref. Tenſe, Indic. Mood, Sing. 
Numb. and 3d Perſon, (p. 31.) A A as au 

ſtood (rule 8.) 3 
La A Prepoſition. 1 
the} As before. — 8 


right] An Adjettive, * before the 8 
hand (rule 25.) 70 


| _ 
ge K ther or Almighy ] As 1 2 118 23; 
from thence] from a Prepoſitiog.; 27 7 an Adverh of 
place (rule 71.) 


be] As before. | eo a Saad 
hall An SONY Vark, 1 IF of SD ko 
Tenſe (p. 32.) 1 „5 


come] A Verb, i "Od Tenſe, Indic. Mood, Sing. 
Numb. and 3d perſon, to agree \ with it's Nom. Caſe r 
(rule 8.) 


to judge] The latter of two 8 of which e come is the | 
former (rule 39.) 3 


the] As before. 
quick] An Adjective, men or SIS. being underſtood, 
(rule 24.) N. B. It ſignifies living. 


and the dead] As before. | 

| Thelievein the boly Ghoſ] As before. 5 

the holy] As before. 

_ Catholic] An Adjective, fgnifying — unive fl | 
Gt Subſtantive, ' i % (39/6) 
the: Communion] A\Subſtantive! 
of Saints] A Subſtantive, Plural Numb. formed by ad- 

ding - to the ſingular (p. 10.) and Gen. Caſe after Com- 

munion (rule 20.) 16359 P 


the forgivens)i] A Subſtantive, the wards A els 'n 
veing omitted, >=» >» 2 N12} En 


K 3 . 
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2 
of fins] A Subſtantive, Plur. Numb. and Gen. Caſe. 
the reſurrection] A Subſtantive. It means the rifing 


CY 
Again. 1 
1 13 1 E — 5 


2 


of the bedy] A Subſtantive, Sing. Numb. and Gen. 
Caſe, after refurre#ion (Rule 20) 


and the] As before.” 
e A Subſtantive, | | 5 "x 


lgfing, th the Participle Preſent * the Verb ts ta, 10 alter 
it's Subſtantive e (Rule 27.) 8 
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5 CAUTIONS. N92 


„A Verb = 6. gmingtinn. Cul 
Number and Perſon, therefore we muſt. not 

tay, I has, or Be have. or they is, (for theſe exprefiions. 
are called falſe concords) but I Bave, be has, they are. 

It is a very common miſtake to ſay yon was for.you were; 
now you is of the ad Perſon Plural, and was is of the ad 
Perſon Singular, and of conſequence they cannot agree. 
But the abſurdity will more plainly appear if we put the 
Verb in the ſame Number and Perſon of the Preſent 
Tenſe, and ſay, you ig, which expreſſion is juſt as allow- 
able as the other. Beſides theſe inſtances, the following 
falſe concords are in too general uſe among us :— ſays 7 
—a terrible vulgariſm. Twice two i four a miſtake 
of all Arithmetic books. Great pains was taken 
an error among the beſt writers, 5 


2. Never uſe the Paſſive Participle for "the Preterp. 
Tenſe, as — be begun, for he began. He run, for he 
ran. He arunk, for he dran. He done it, for he 
did it, &c. Nor on the contrary, the Preterperfect 
Tenſe for the Paſſive Participle, as—It was wrote, for it 
waSe*wrilten. He was drove, for he was driven. If 
they had went, for if they had gone, It was forget, for. 


it was forgotten, &c, | WD "7 


. Beware of uſing the Pronous'SubQantive for the, 


pronoun Adjective, as—Give me them n for give 
me thoſe books. 


4: Never uſe a Pronoun where there 5s no occaſion 
for one, as the man he faid fo, | 


5. Take care never to put the Accuſative Caſe of the 
' Pronouns after. the verb 7 be, as Who is there? It is 
ms, for it is J. Again—lt is 5m who perfuaded me. 
Except indeed after the Infinitive Mood, where it is al- 
ROO 00 vr be | 


6. Beware 3 which belag 
— n 
Plural Number. 


8 3 to only two things, 
but ſay, the elder of the two, the tallet of the three. . 


And take care not to uſe two Comparatives or two 
Supexlatives, as a mvre happier man, a er book, a wwor/er 
boy, the m grandeft ſight. 


8, Never uſe two Negatives, as I never knew nothing 
about it, he did not take neither : for two negatives make 
an affirmative, and you 1 57 the very contrary to what | 
you mean. 


9. Take care not to put Adjectives for Adverbs, 2s 
OY poor, for exceedingly poor. Scarce begun, 
for 4 ly begun ear finiſhed, for __ finiſhed. 
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10. Avoid as many of theſe harſh contraRtions as you 
pleaſe; —don't, * mayn't; and ſhan't;. for do not, may _ 
Hall not, alſo Pother, and what is 3 the 0 
for the other, &c. | W n 


— = 4 \ « 4x k 


"Th: "Nevdd pronounce the works ending in in ow, "af 
1 ended in or, as follor, for follew,—uarror Yor _—— 


t To theſe few cautions s haſtily fet down from 
memory, every teacher may add the provincialiſars pecu- 
liar to his ſchool, for which purpoſe it will be uſeful 
to have his own grammar interleaved, in order to 
inſert theſe, or any other, Notes and Obſervations. . 
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oF PUNCTUATION.” 


JUNCTUATION is the. art of 28 
proper Stops in proper places. 0 
15 Stops uſed in common ſentences are 


The Comma. K r NE 1 


The Semicolon, 
PE The Colon, 


The Feriod, 


The uſe of theſs label. is to 5 dil the 
pauſes of the voice in reading, and alſo to 
diſtinguiſh where one ſentence ends and ano- 

ther begins, ſo as to prevent any confuſion 
and obſcurity in the ſenſe. — | 


The Comma ts the mark of the ſhorteſt 
| pauſe or reſt of the voice, and is uſed at the 
end of a ſingle ſentence, as | 

> You ſay that the Sun ſtands ſtill, &c. 
A SEMICOLON is the mark of a pauſe that is 
greater than, a Comma, and lefs than a Colon, 
and is placed at the next diviſion of the __ 


® tence, as 


You ſay that the Sun ſtands ſtill, and that the Earth 
moves round it; | 


"99 Wy. 
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4 Coane n ese. 
but the ſentence is not ended, aa 
Vou ſay that the dun ſtands ſtill, and that the Earth 


moves round i it; Ys their | +. jag motions are —_— 
to theſe: {49-63 betty ow orders 


A Paziop, & Full Stop, is the” mark of | 
the greateſt pauſe, and is. uſed when the fen- 
tence is complete and fully ended, as 

You ſay that the Sun ſtands ſtill, and the Earth n moves 
round it; yet their apparent motions art cohtrary to 
theſe > therefore I conclude that dur ſales gun de 
8 good Judges of gem moto. len © 
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Befides MO Madl are other marks uſe@ 
in —_— the principal of which a are oi wo 


us | Note of Interrogation © "'Þ" ** 

i ebenen Feat of 4 heb uy 
Brackets OF n ann 
Parentheſis | T6: io ; 
Brace 1 


* * + . 4 4 
: H _ af 1 4 24 0 14 
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| Innexted Commas ** 63 


The Note 4 Interrogation 18 ud hi. : 
ever a queſtion is aſłed, a- 
Who lies here? 1 abo 294018 
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The Exclamation' Por,” Due we N 
8 ages Ws 198 OHIO D's 7 
Wi bit: Hes Alas, poor Yo 4 K "oy at, 4 


be 1 are uſed to explain any word 
in a ſentence by another which Is better un- 
derftood, _— 


| Deal not with vs after ſaccordiog to} obs 7 or in 
reſerences as [ſee page 1050 .] where mn 

S 
one ſentence within another, when the con- 
ſtruction might otherwiſe be obſcure. 

The Brace is uſed to ſhew that all the 
words refer to the ſame Point, or 97 under 
the ſame condition. 5 e | 


The Hyphen is 1 to 8 wo — 
more words together, ſo as to make, one com- 


FOR word of them, as 
Bird-cage. 


Inverted Commas are uſed when a paſſage 
is quoted from another author. 
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:+iQF ACCENT. 44 241 
N Accent upon a ſyllable means that 


the ſyllable is to be pronounced with 
greater ſtreſs of voice than any other in che 


lame word. 


A principal u 
thoſe words whid 


4401 


A 


a eee is to "dikingnith 
are the ſame in ſpelling, 


but different in found, when they are Subſtan- 
tives or Adjectives, and when they are Verbs. 


A a 
4 S 4 


SUBST. OR ADJ. 


Ab ſen. to abſen't 
* 


Concert to concert 
Compound to compou'nd 


Con duct to conduct 
Con fine — to confin'e 
Con'teſt—to contest 
Con tract to contract 
| 1 
Doſert—to deſert 
=o 
Ex'trat—to extrit 
Ferment to fermè nt 


Frequent—to frequent 


Gallant—to gallant 
As to other words, it is the faſhion at preſent to throw 
the Accent as near the firſt ſyllable as poſſible 


L 


vrnss. f 
Accent to accent 


9 


ſpreſent to preſent 


| 


2 


SUBST. OR ADJ. VERBS. 


In'fult——to inſult 
| O 
Object to object 
P 


Project to projet 
Prõteſt - to proteit 
Produce—to produce 


Record—to record | 
Rẽfuſe to refuſe 
8 

Saͤrvey to ſurvey 
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Rebel to rebel 
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' APPENDIX. 
— 
P. 4 8 is THE ART.] The introduction of 
= Univerſal Grammar, or of thoſe principles 
irhich are common to all languages, has very much faci 
iitated the buſineſs of Grammar; makers in general; but 
a great difficulty ſtill r ins chich is, to be able to 
ſpeak to the on of children, whoſe field of 


view at that early age is ſo confined that it cannot encloſe 
above one or two ideas at a time, and even thoſe too 


muſt be fimply and artlefsly combined. It is a much 
eaſier matter to write definitions for metaphyſicians than 
for ſchoolboys, who knowing little of the forms of art, 
and leſs of the powers of their own minds, are attracted 
by ſuch terms only as are familiar to them—perhaps, 
then, a ſort of ſcholaſtic language may be applied with 
advantage to this ſubject. If, for inſtance, a boy brings 
me his exerciſe, I corre it—he frequently hears the 
term, and ſees the proceſs is to alter the miſtakes and 
nate it right, of courſe he cannot but underſtand that 
ſomething ſimilar is intended by the iſt definition, which 
tho' both informal and inadequate is better to him than 
more laboured one. | 
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Apologies might alſo be made for the detached form 
in which the rules are given. Let this conſideration 
tfuffce, that the beſt way of teaching children is to heap 
up one little grammatical truth upon another, till their 


minds are by degrees made to ſupport a maſs, which, if 


it was all laid on at once, would * and overwhelm 
them by it's 1 


P. rue SOUNDS USED IN LANGUAGE] It thirty. 
nine articulate ſounds comprehend the ſounds of every 
non language, and I am informed by good authority 


that there are no more, it would be a curious experiment 


to try whether an Engliſh child, whoſe organs of ſpeech 
were habituated to utter every one of theſe ſounds in it's 
infancy, would not ſo far retain them as to be able to 
learn the perfect pronunciation of any of the living lan. 


guages at a more advanced age. If one may hazard a 


conjecture, it would certainly ſucceed; for our organs 
being merely mechanical, there is no doubt but that in 


the tender and ductile ſtate of childhood, they might be 


faſhioned and taught to utter any of the ſounds which are 
to be utter red by the human voice. 9 ; 
| | * | 5 =” 

ö P. 2.—Ix Exolisu THERE ARE, &c.] The Englith 
alphabet, like moſt others, is confeſſedly very incomplete, 


| being in many reſpects both deficient and redundant; 


for in ſome caſes the ſame letters expreſs different ſounds; 
in others, different letters expreſs the ' ſame ſound ; and 


for ſome ſounds there are no letters at all; | accordingly 
many attempts have been made to reduce our alphabe! 
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| Apologhes Wight gifs be' made For the eee 


in which the rules are given. Let this conſideration 
tufhce, that the beſt way of teaching children is to heap 
up one little grammatical truth upon another, till their 
minds are by degrees made to ſupport a maſs, which, if 
it was all laid on at once, would oppreſs and overwhelm 
them by it'S weght. 
P. — Tas SOUNDS USED IN LANGUAGE] If b 
nine articulate ſounds. comprehend the ſounds of every 


1 


known language, and I am informed by good authority . 


that there are no more, it would be a curious experiment 
do try whether an Eagliſh child, whoſe organs of ſpeech 
were habituated to utter every one of theſe ſounds in it's 
infancy, would not fo far retain them as to be able to 
learn the perfect pronunciation of any of the living lan. 
guages at a more advanced age. If one may hazard a 
conjecture, it would certainly ſucceed; for our organ; 
being merely mechanical, there is no doubt but that in 
the tender and ductile ſtate of childhood, they might be 
faſhioned and taught to utter any of the ſounds which are 
to be uttered by the human voice. 

P. 2. —Ix ExGL1s4 THERE ARE, c.] The English 
alphabet, like moſt others, is confeſſedly very incomplete, 
deing in many reſpects both deficient and redundant; 
for in ſome cafes the ſame letters expreſs different founds; 
in others, different letters expreſs the ſame ſqund; and 
for ſome ſounds there are no letters at all; according]; 
many attempts have been made to reduce our alphade' 
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to a perfect ſtandard, but without much ſucceſs, ' Grams 
marians have entertained' us with a notion, that every 
vowel has exactly three diſtinct ſounds, the full, tlie 
fender,” and the midd!c, That this diviſion of ſounds is 


incomplete appears from the following inſtance: — the 


vowel u is pronounced according to the above rule in 
mule, but, and bull; but what is a boy to think of his 
Grammar when he afterwards meets with the words 


Bury and buſineſs, The fact is, it would be better to 


confeſs at once, that our alphabet is not at preſent redu- 
cible to rules, nor ever will be, till our ſpelling ſhall be 
fixed, our pronunciation ceaſe to vary, and what is of 


more importance, the gumber of our exiſting ſounds 
aſcertained, which probably may never take place *till 


the Engliſh hows ce ſhall RAVE ceaſed:to modulate them. 


— ores rules are given at the beginning of 
yl pronunciation of the conſonants; theſe- . 


Grammars for 
are omitted, becauſe every child knows them almoſt be- 
fore it leaves off it's coral; and beſides this, the multi- 
plying of rules rather confonnds than aſſiſts the learner. 
The unneceſſary diſtinctions of the parts of Grammar, 
by Orthoepy, Ortbograpby, Eiymology, and other ſtill 
harder names, are purpoſely avoided, both becauſe their 
ſubjects are partly the province of the ſpelling - book, and 


becauſe the Engliſh ear has a natural averſion from ſuch 


high and valorous words, of great but unmeaning ſound. 
As to the preſent ſhape of the letters, many of them ap- 


pear to be the old Anglo-Saxon. characters ſomewhat 
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modernized. Q and X, however, are of Norman ori 
ginal, and were naturalized after their introduction by 
the Conqueror 's literary followers. In every other 
reſpect they are, like the letters of all other alphabets, 
merely arbitrary ſigus, and have no natural connection 


n. 


p. e ee 4 eee On the ſubject of 
ſpelling I ſhall literally tranſcribe what Sheridan recom- 
mends to thoſe who are s eee e ee 
9 office of abecedarians. 14 


« When they come to unite Hllables 8 0 as 
to form. words, they ſhould not be ſuffered to do it at- 
cording to the.abſurd fantaſtic mode of ſpelling hitherto 
laid down and practiſed ; but they ſhould be taught to 
take in all the letters into the ſame ſyllable, which are 
kept together in utterance; which, ſurely, is the moſt 


obvious and rational method. Thus the words, habit, 


widow, rather, ſhould not be divided in the uſual way, 
ha bit, wi-dow, ra- ther: but hab. it, wid-ow, rath-er. 
This rule of dividing ſyllables, is fo plain and manifeſtly 


proper, that nothing but a total negle&-in this, as in 


almoſt all other articles, of preſerving any analogy be- 


—— nee 


* * 


= There is eee improper diviſion of lyllables, 
in general uſe, in all words where the letter i precedes 
a yowel in the ſame ſyllable ; ſuch as queſtion, beſtial, 
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4 

region; or the vowel e, as in rightedus, courteous. Nor, 
in all inſtances of this ſort,” theſe vowels cnaleſce in En- 
gliſh, and form diphthongs, ſo as to make but one ſylla- 
ble. Whereas in the uſual mode of dividing them they : 
ſeem to form two. Thus, inſtead of queſ-ri-on; bei · ti · al. 
righ-te-ous, they ought to be divided into two ſyllahles 
only, as queſ- tion, beſ- tial, righ-teous, in the manner 
nnn ee Wo 


p. e ARE TEN SORTS. J If any eee 
ſhould feel diſconcerted at hearing that there are ten 


part (nn let him remember that I write for chil- 


count are we to give of which would be intelligible 
to young minds? It is therefore thought preferable to 
multiply terms alittle, than to take — of a ſim- 
ann * mee e 


{4 


p. 8 INDEFINITE e To this it 
may be objected, that a dozen, a feore, afow, a hundred, 
&c. ſpeak of more than one, and are therefore plurals. 
But the anſwer is this—Theſe words being the aggregate 
of many ideas taken collectively, are as much a whole, 
or unity, as the ideas themſelves of which We are the 
e =aj | 
| A Agi vt om onioyit r wo Tarktoay A+ 
=_ An Redbone A WORD. ] Wb 
three ſeveral terms are uſed, in order to comprehend the 


TY 


= 


— cond artybefies- attributes of eee 
and an enn of each is 1 in it's order. act 


| "IEF INTER) ECTION, ve) Fl Inter jection has 
deen elegantly enough defined by ſome writer the 
voice of Nature.” Many of them are doubtleſs the ſcat- 
tered limbs of words now out of uſe ; however we will 
call them Interjectiaut for . of * arraigned for 
__— new terms. | 


| p. e eee Nauss. ARE, &c.] The aſe of ge- 
n that it prevents the neceſſity of giving a 


name to every individual object, which would be entirely 


| ulelels, as there ate are many things of the ſame ſort 
which we ſeldom or ever have occaſion to ſpecify : But 
this is not the caſe with the human ſpecies, where every 
perſon muſt be known ſrom another by his name, as 
Nature ſeems to have diſtinguiſhed every one of them by 
an infinite variety of countenances. Since thèꝭ improvements 
in ſocial life, not only countries, cities, mou and 
whatever things or places we have frequent occaſion to 
mention, have received peculiar or proper names, but 
every jockey gives even his horſe a proper name, becauſe 
he often has to tell of his feats, ana to * him 
| dn ſome other of the lame . 
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8 
215 _ 


> ee PLvzaLs END IN EN, x.] It appears that 
many more of our plurals once ended in en, as Eye, Eyer ; 
Shoe, Sheen ; Honſe,, Hmſen ; which laſt is now marked 

as a barbariſm. In the ſame manner were formed 
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Coven und Somwen, no written nn. Suine, with: 
. dg nher ang tl 
1 1 
P. ra. —Tar Casrs or W Ke. __ Tho mind f 1s 
not always employed in contemplating ſingle objects 
only, but often has occaſion to compare one with 
another, and in order to expreſs the relations which 
different things have to one another, the ſix caſes of 
Nouns have been invented, which obtain their name 
from their mechanical poſition. The word Cafe in both 
the learned languages being derived from a word which 
ſignifies 7 full. The it cafe, which is the Noun, is ſome- 
Mu. G times called, by way of dif- 
r „ digte, the parts Caſey and 
ae. the others the Oslique Caſes, 
1 po from their oblique ſituation, as 
they are here repreſented by ſix 155 
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Dr. Wallis, with many other Gramimarians, has 
thought it a dangerous plan to force our language to [ 


comply with 'the grammatical forms of the Latin, and 
their objections have induced many writers of Gram. 

mars to expunge the whole formule of the Latin Gram- 
mar; accordingly theſe have declined our Subſtantives 
no farther than the Accufative Caſe, which they call the 
Objeftive Caſe; and the Genitive they name the Poffeffve 
Cafe, We will not diſpute about names, or the arbi- 
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the danger which they ſo ſtrongly repreſent in following 
the method of declenfion uſed by the Latins, or that we 


| have fewer Caſes than they had. We certainly have as 


many relations of a Noun to expres as they, and tho 
variation of Caſe, it does not follow that they have no 
more Caſes than three, becauſe they uſe a circumlocution 


for the reſt; if it does, the ſame reaſoning holds good 


with reſpect to it's Verbs, which have no more Tenſes 


than the Preſent and the Preterperfect, and no Paſſive 


Voice at all, ecauſe they uſe Auxiliaries to 
them. This being allowed, why may not the terms of 
Caſe, Declenſion, and the names of the Caſes, be retained 
in Englith, as they are, by eſtabliſhed cuſtom, in the 
Grammars of the learned languages? The effect of the 
Decienſion of Cafes of Nouns, and of the Conjugation 
of Verbs, is, and muſt be the fame, in every language: 
Why then may not thoſe grammatical forms of Nouns 
and Verbs, which produce the ſame effects in other 
languages, be called by the ſame grammatical names in 
our's?—Are there not all kinds of mechanical inventions 
to aſſiſt children to acquire the elements of language? 
Why therefore ſhould ſuch remarkable inſtances of me- 
chaniſm as the Declenſion and Conjugation afford be 
excluded from an Engliſh Grammar, which is profeſſedly 


 defigned- for the uſe of children and learners? It is 


from the conſideration of theſe arguments that I have 


ventured to uſe the forms of the Latin Grammar, as 
being the maſt methodical, and of courſe the moſ likely 
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toniake'n1 impreflion-on the minds of-young 
ſtudentt. the Caſes, they may all be eaſily diſtin 
carne, —— they are formed, 


ing mark belonging to it; for hat is 
Latin by the termination is as well known. in 


variation 1s a fact acknowledged by 
but what the termination was is not 
W The, account which Biſhop Loth gives us of 
it is as follows: © This caſe anſwers to the Genitive Caſe 
Im Latin, and may ſtill be ſo called; though perhaps 
more properly the Poſſeſſive Caſe. Thus God's 
„Grace: which may alſo be expreſſed by the prepo- 
« ſition ; as, © the Grace of God.” It was formerly 
« written, < Godis Grace; we now abways ſhorten it 
with an Apoſtrophe; often-yery improperly-when we 
are obliged to pronounce it fully; as Thomas's book, 
« that is Thomazis book, not Thomas ir book as it 
« is commonly ſuppoſed. In the ſubſequent note 
Lowth acknowledges the direct derivation of this caſe 
from the Saxon Genitive, but I do not find that any 
declenſion of the daxon Language makes the Genitive 
Cnſe to end in ir. With deſerence then to ſo high au- 
thority I will ſuggeſt that the Engliſh declined all their - 
Subſtanrtives : like the rſt W — _— 5 
Genitive Caſe of which ended in en, 


except the Accuſatiye, which is like the Nominative, yet | 
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Smithes, and. 3 — W D it 
eaſy to apply the 8 in it's proper Mace: 
muſt be uſed with the menen n 
es DAG Prepoſition, » |, 
n ern 
| The analogy of the © a ſeemng alſo. to require the 
uſe of the Apoſtrophe with the neutral Pronoun it, when- 
ever it is uſed in the Genitive Caſe, as—it's beauty, 1 


If the Noun ends in 5, writers generally omit th: 
whole termination of the Genitive Caſe, as in theſe ex- 


| preſſion, for righteo/nc/s de, te Miles arms; This 


evidently done to prevent the diſagreeable hifling ſound 
of the letter 5, but care ſhould be taken by all means to 
add the comma, whether the be uſed or not. 


When two or more Subſtantives come together, a 
the King of England's Court, the laſt of them is made to 
ſuffer the apoſtrophe, becauſe they are conſidered as one 
compound: Subſtantive. 


If there are two Genitives to be L there muſt 
de two. Apoſtrophes, as, bis Brother's J3/e's Sifer., 1 
ſhall add one caution with reſpect to this apoſtrophe, that 
it is never to be applied to a Nominative Plural in any 
caſe whatever, that is, after ſuch words as theſe Ideas, 
Elan, Quarter, Geniufes, Virtwſor, Kc. which are often 
very improperly written thus—Ldeo', Fol Net, 
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Semino, Virus. The reaſon is, that the apoſtrophe 


ume Aeon kate ayes 
n 


P. 14.— Tur Gr works or Nous, c.] All 
Animals have ſex, and therefore the names of all 
Animals have Gender. Accordingly the names of Male 
Animals are of the Maſculine Gender, and thoſe of 
Female Animals are of the Feminine Gender, and 
thoſe things which have no ſex ſaid to be of the 
Neuter Gender, which merely imph 

The Engliſh Language with 
follows Nature in this reſpect, and {lies the diſtinction 
of Maſculine and Feminine only to the names of Animals. 
For this obſervation T am indebted to Mr. Harris, who 
fays, * Tn the Engliſit tongue it ſeems a general rule 
*© that no Subſtantive is Maſculine but hte denotes a 


& Male Animal ſubſtance; none Feminine but What 


« denotes a Female Animal ſubſtance ; and that where 
« the ſubſtance has no ſex, it is always Neuter.“ This 
rule, however, is not uniformly complied with, for in 
figurative language we give ſex to things without life, 
by firſt perſonifying taem, and then calling t them Maſ- 


culine or Feminine, according to ſome ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance between their qualities and thoſe of animal life, 


which privilege gives our language great richne and 


beauty, and, for the purpoſes of poetry, a ſingular ad. = 


vantage over moſt other modern languages. Of this the 
reader will ſee a complete ipſtance if he will take the 
trouble to refer to Milton, B. 7. V. 370, where the Sun 


and Moon are dun perſoniſied. But on des this 
. M 
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creative power, we aſſume a right to deprive ſome things 
of ſex to which it really belongs. Small inſecte, though 
they are doubtleſs Male and Female, ſeem to 'b&tonſi- 
dered in the Engliſh Language as of the NeuteriGenier, 


and 10 is univerſally applied to a child, perhaps, bart: 
it is not ae to have arrived at ere w_ refletion. 
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P. 19 0 THE b Can ARISON, c.] The Comp. 
riſon of Adjedtives ariſes from comparing the quality of 
' ſome ſubſtance with the ſame quality of another.” For 
the aſſertion that there are but #ws degrees of ſuch com- 
pariſon, I havethe authority of one of the acuteſt Gram- 
marians that ever wrote upon language The do&tine 
of ians about three ſuch degrees, which they 
call the Politive, the Comparative, ald the Superlative, 
muſt needs be abſurd, both becauſe in their Poſitive there 
i no compariſon at all, and becauſe their Superlative is 
ae as "opp as ages e itſelf,” “ 
ic HARRIS, . 198, 
"Compariſon. is eee confined to Adjectives, but 
out language ſeems to be averſe from limits, and has 
actually ven 2 _Kind of ne to An and 
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It remains that 1 notice the double Superlative. which 
frequently occurs in the Pſalms, viz. © the moſt higheſt;” 
it is contrary to tbe ſtrict rules of Grammar, but is uſed 
5 that ber with, ſiogular propriety, as Dr. Lowth ob. 
POT: to expreſs the hight. of the 2 94 


43 $4 


+ S 


* ver. 5, 6 After the mod ſtraiteſt Fa ft our {eligholi, 
1 lived, a Phariſee.” —The expreſſion is very emphatic, 


and expreſlive of the earneſtneſs of the ſpeaker, but is 


* 


eee e by the rules of Grammar. We 


off L 
1 


The * given. for forming, the Comparatives and 
Superlatives of Polyſyllables 1 18 not without — 


as in Milton, e 4-3 


8 "he, virtuouſeſt difcreeteſ, belt,” 


bs kane ws 1 1 As the too 8 
repetition of the ſame word is tedious and unpleaſant to 
the ear, to avoid this inconvenience certain words have 
deen invented, called Pꝛoxouxs, that is, literally, <vords 
put for Nouns, that as Nouns are the ſigns of ideas, ſo 
Pronouns are the ſubſtitutes for Nouns. In converfing, 
a man muſt neceſſarily ſpeak of himſelf, of ſomebody 
preſent, or of ſome other perſon or thing ; hence to 
ſignify himſelf he makes uſe of the Pronaun I; to ſignify 
the perſon to whom he addreſſes himſelf he: uſes the 
Pronoun They or Tu; and to denote the perſon or 

* Cuſtom has introduced the uſe of the Plural Pronoun You, 


inſtead of the Singular Thou, in familiar: dialogue, the Quakers 
alone etre ahe old form of Thou and Thee. us 7 * 
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thing of whom or which he ſpeaks, he Aker of N 
. or She, and „; nr are TT called the 
e n bete ee ng 

© The Star is now e nr PIPER! 
all bar can be faid. is, that it is a corruption which euſtom 
may juſtify, but which Grammar can never authorize ; 
if it is allowable at all, it is becauſe it makes a more 
agreeable ſound than who when a Vowel follows it, as 
—Henry the Sixth was the youngeſt Prince that ever fat 
2 the N — 


p. e Waben ARE OFTEN Joined.] The 
awe Ssur, which is doubtleſs a Subſtantive,” is, by 
univerſal confent, uſed with the Pronouns Adjectivt 
may, thy, ber, car, peur; and why bis and their are inter- 
dicted this union it is difficult to ſay; to me indeed it is 
evident that Him, and tbemſbver are corruptions for 
bi:/elF and rhei lv, but corruptions, perhaps, which 
xs irrecoverable, and it may appear pedantic to refift 
the authority of cuſtom in this inſtance—but iT T beg 
leave to reſcue from this innovation, which is caufed 
K. dy an idle OT of Fwy ** for 7 905 wr 


=y Db or ur ON MINE.) Dr. Johnſon een 
. Biſhop Lowth for conſidering the word mine 'as the Ge- 
nitive Caſe of the Pronoun J. According to the Doctor, 
mize is the fame word with the Pronoun Adjective ., 
and was formerly uſed before a Vowel as my was before 
a Conſonant. That mine was formerly uſed before's 
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Vowel, as, -4,with-ming arm, is tin Che it ; dogs 
not 'thenre follow, that it,is the ſame word with m2, If 


ſo, we might on every occaſion ſubſtitute either of theſe £ 
for the other without offending againſt Grammar, how- 
ever the ſound might diſpleaſe the ear; but this is nx 
the caſe. That book, is mine, is good Engliſh, but 
«that book is my,”.is.a groſs ſoleciſm the geaſom is that 
mine being a Pronoun Subſtantive, can ſtand by it's ſelf, 
and my being an Adjective, . cannot ſtand, RR its 
ſtaff, the Subſtantive, as neee . 


J. 
* er 
2 1 


w * — 


P. 29. TensE SIGNIFIES Ting. The od obvious 
diviſion of Time is into Preſent, Paſt, and Future, but 
it is not ſufficient for the language of a refined: people to 
have one Tenſe only to denote each of theſe times, 
There are many particular Times Paſt, and many pare 
ticular Times Preſent, and Future, which require ſome 
variation of the Verb to expreſs them. The Engliſh 
Verbs go farther than this, for they take into their 
Tenſes all along the ſtate of the action, as well as the 
time and manner in which it takes place, and this to 
with the leaſt inflection of any language in the world: By 
the uſe of eight or nine helping Verbs, eſpecially when 
two or more of them come together, we are entirely 
freed from the various endings of Verbs in the Paſt 
Tenſes, and alſo from the ſeveral Moods and Perſons of 
the ſame in both voices, which amount to neariy 200 va- 
riations, and theſe auxiliaries effectually anſwer all the 
purpoſes of language, and afford us beſides ow 40 85 
deautiful diſtinctions of TIME and MANN. 

* = 
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F. 31. Or f AHL Vans} The Auxiliarics 
of which the following abſtract is taken from the moſt 
Andicious Writers upon the ſubject, may be thus arranged 
bo mars the Pretent time, and bid the Paſt, in a more 
expreſũvs manner, they alſo emphatically declare the re- 
Aux of the action, and are IE * * 
l . . 


SHALL and ll both denote the Future time, but no- 
thing is more difficult for foreigners than to learn the 
exact meaning of H and aui. I believe the following 
rule will ſerve to make the diſtinction clear; SHALL in 
the iſt Perſon, ſimply expreſſes futyrity, but in the 2d 
and 3d Perſons it implies an authoritative power in the 
ſpeaker: LI, on the contrary, in the firſt Perſon, i in- 
umates a reſplute inclination on the part of the ſpeaker, 
and in the ſecond ang. hard Ferlans * m r 
futurity. 5 TY LY 1 -16 Nein 13872 £ bun 


The diſereace of wong ang as is, that wouLp 
a denotes will and intention, and $OULD. N obligation, 
wha degree al tuturty; ol i rs Re 


Mv and a1GnT denote the en and , of 
Wos any ching 


r ng crook the power, and a of 


. 33 * neceſſity. 
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42.4 4 


2 mw dives deen dunkles . the 
former being 4 eontraction of 'ownd, and the latter the 
Imperative Mood of the Verb 4 len which with the Iu- 
finitive Maog of any other Verb, is uſed to form it's 
Imperative, thus, © let him have,” is permit him to 
have: from which inſtance it plainly appears that the 
Imperative Mood has na more perſons than the ad, in 
which our language perfectly coincides with reaſon. it 
being contrary to na © to upper SEC mu 
and commanded e fame time. 


* 44. e nuts! Pickbourn in kis Diübstsdas en 
the Engliſh Verbs conjectures, that mankind, from 
the obſeryation of their own actions, and the actions of 
the animals around them, might be fuppoſed to have ob- 
' tained a great part of their ideas, and af courſe contrived 
ſuitable expreſſions for them; that thence might ariſe 
ſuch Verbs as theſe, Hecpt, andi, runs, às the lion Heep 
is,. the man fand is, and by an eafy contraction, fp, 
andi. A conjecture this more ingeniqus perhaps 
Forney; 


—- 


P. 46. — MOOD APPEARS, dad In the Cen- 
jugation of the Verbs, I have conſidered the Subjunctive 
ang Potential as the ſame Mood. Dr. Prieſtley appears to 
have been of this opinion, viz. that the Subjunctive 
Mood is the Potential without it's ſign; he takes the fol 
| owing ſentence, ( we ould: overtake him though he 
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rum,“ and thus explains it, All the irregularities 
in the conſtruction of a language ariſe from the 
elligftr of ſome words which were originally inſerted in 
the ſentence, and made it regular: let us endeavour to 
explain this manner of ſpeaking, by tracing out the ori- 
ginal elipſis. May we not ſuppoſe that the word run in 
this ſentence is in the radical form (which anſwers to the 
Infinitive Mood im other languages) requiring regularly to 
be preceeded by another Verb expreſſing doubt or-uncer- 

tainty, and the intire ſentence to my We Meme n 
bim theogh be ſhould'rux.” ee 5 


P. 57. —I was cal D.] The Paſſive Tenſes have 
not uniformly the ſame force as the correſpondent Tenſe 
in the Active Voice, for, as Harris obſerves, It fares 
« with Tenſes as with other affections of ſpeech; be the 
« Language upon the whole ever fo perfect,” much muſt 
« be left, . W ws 
« of ae eb n 


P. 66.—A e &e. J A lit of the Weber 
Verbs of the ad and 3d Conjugations are inſerted for this 
reaſon— a ſtrange corruption has been introduced by 
modern writers of uſing the Preterperfect Tenſe for the 
Participle Paſſive; and tho' it has been combated by every 
Grammarian who has written upon the ſubject, yet it 
ſtill prevails very generally in converfation. The caution 
which eee ER nn 


9 The Engliſh mmer lays down a good rule with 
reſpect to it's Participles of the Paſt, that they all ter- 
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to as few exceptians as any. Conſidering therefore ho 
little Analogy of any kind We have in our Language, it 


ſeems wrong to annihilate the few. traces that may be 
found. It would be well therefore, iſ all writers who 


endeavour to be accurate would be careful to, av, UL 


corruption at preſent io prevalent; of ſaying it ua aurute, 
for it was written 3 le was droue, for he was driven; 1 
gave went, for I have gene, &c. in all which inſtances a 
Verb is abſurdly uſed ro ſupply the proper Participle, 
without any neceflity from the want af ſuch word. 


To this caution. . ſhall add another in Rhyme; perhaps 
| Children of a larger growth will. better bear to be 
laughed than ſcolded out af their Grammatical errors. 
Uns AN or Sylva, or whatever name 
Delight thee moſt, thou foremeſt in the fame - 
Of Magaziaing;Chiefs, whoſe rival page 
With monthly medley courts the eutious age: 
Hear a poor Passive PAATICrTE's caſe, 
And if thou can'it reſtore me to my place. 
Till juſt of late good Engliſh has thought fit _. 
To call mgawaren, ar to call me aurt t 
But what was crit or wrifzer, by the vote 
| - wilters.aow, hereaſter muſt As : 
a — mA. broken broke 12 x19 llt 


1 nexet could be drin, but, in ſpite ods 


Of Grammar, they have 4ove me from my right ; . 
None could have vnn to become wy; o. 
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Who have not gene but they have wen? about. 
And tern as I have been, have tore me out:: 
Paſſive J am, and would be, and implore 
That fuch abuſe may be henceforth frbarr 
If not ferborn, for by all Spelling- Book 
I not miffater, they have all miffoot ; 
And in plain Engliſh it had been as well! 
If what ee eee to ö 
Since this attack upon me has began, et nia 
Who knows what lengths in Me fog may be eee 
For if it once be grew into a la e 
Tou'll fee ſuch work as never has been Pars : 
Part of our ſpeech and ſenſe perhaps befide 
Shakes when I'm H, and dies when I am died. 
Let then the Preter and Imperfe&t Tenſe - 
Of my own words to me remit the ſenſe ;- 
Or fince we two are oft enough agreed, 
Let all the Learned take ſome better heed, 
And leave the Vulgar to confound the due 
Of Preter Tenſe and Participle too.“ 


In order fo hahituate their pupils to the proper and 
diſcriminate uſe of theſe two parts of the Verb, Teachers 
would do well to make them write out a great number 
of the Verbs of the zu Conjugation, through all their 
Moods and Tenſes, and by practice they will acquire the 
Tight uſe of the Preterperfect and the Participle, and by 
all means let me recommend that thoſe: villainous books 

called Exgxerszs or BAD ExcLrsn be taken out of their 
bands; for Rouſſeav's Principles of Education are not 
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more pernicoius to the Morals than theſe LeGons are to 
the Underſtanding: war baA 
. K Bu 
And the only way to teach children bad Kaim is to 
ſew it to them. | IN 
P. 71. i If any one who wiſhes to ſa- 
tisſy himſelf of the neceſſity of an Engliſh Syntax, I refer 
him to Blair's Lectures, p. 227. Lect, 9. The paſſage is 
too long to be tranſcribed, or I ſhould not give. the in- 
quiſitive reader W IE 0 2 


P. 82. Diviny 8 ur. J 11 is not neceſſary that 
the Relative ſhould have an expreſs perſonal Antecedent, 
it is ſufficient if this be implied in the Pronoun, Adjective 
going before it, thus, in one of the Collects, addreſſing 
our Saviour we fay, to % honour and glory xvbo 
liveft and reigneſt with the Father,” &c. where who is ot 
the 2d Perſon Singular, to agree with the +, Gentive 
Caſe of chou, implied in the word tc. 11 


P. 84.—ConjuoncTions.} The greateſt diſcovery in 
Grammar, not excluding even Markland's Hypotheſis 
of the Genitive Caſe of Greek and Latin Nouns, is that 
of Tooke's with reſpect to the derivation of Engliſh con- 
jun&ions—he has clearly proved that our Conjunctions 
are the Abbreviated Imperatives chiefly of Saxon Verbs. 
A diſſertation upon ſo profound a ſubject can find no 
place in a book of Rudurents ; this is indeed “ the Phi- 
laſophy of Grammar however the reader may find a 
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tolerable abſtract of this learned book in the Encyclo. 
pedia, under the article Grammar, and I may ſafely add, 
that all literary men wait with impatience for the re- 
maining Vokimes. ; 


P. 86,— Tus Paxrostriox, &c.] This is a moſt 
melegant conſtruction, to which the idiom of our Lan- 
guage ſeems ſtrongly addicted; for the correct Blair 
himſelf (p. 305) gives a poſitive caution againſt ſetting 
the Prepoſition at the end of the ſentence, and (p. 31; 

he without ceremony breaks his own rule— What ſha!! 
we fay? Monitor tu monitoris eges,” 
or, Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.“ 


P. 97. Tux LETTER A] It , I believe univerſally 
agreed, that a is the remains of the Prepoſition ov. - The 
following inſtances will ſerve to corroborate the opinion 
ohn 21, 3. In Saxon the words are © jc aville-gan en 
Fxoth—1 will go a fiſhing; and we find * going on 
hunting,” Stow Summary p. 10. 8 

To the liſt of the Prepeſitions may be added var or 
_ awards, from the Saxon aweerd, and denotes a tendency 
to a place, and what is obſervable enough is always ſet 
after the word to which it is joined, as 4caventward, 
dewmrwvards, "bomewwards, a peculiarity which, according 
to ſtrict derivation, -excludes it from the title of a 
mpg : 
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P. 98.—OvwrLy ax ApjecTtive.) In parſing Englith 
it 15 not to be expected that every word ſhould upon all 
occaſions preſerve it's proper title; there is a certain 
blending of the parts of ſpeech by which each ſort of 
words 15 connected with the reſt. In fome inſtances the 
Adjective becomes a Subſtantive, and, in it's turn, the 
Subſtantive can condeſcend to ſerve the purpoſe of an 
Adjective—we ſee Adverbs partaking of the nature of 
Pronouns and Adjectives, and Prepoſitions that of Ad- 
verbs, and the Participle may be obſerved at once acting 
as a link between the Verb, the Subſtantive, and the 
Adjective, by aſſimilating ic's ſelf in ſome particular to 
all. —It is for this reaſon that Grammarians have been 
obliged to have recourſe to new terms to expreſs theſe 
fine connections, and hence we meet with ſuch ex- 
preſſions as Verbal Aljectivec, Pronominal Articles, Ad- 
verbial Conjuntions, &c. but tho* theſe are nice diſtinc- 
tions among proficients, yet the young Grammarian had 
better be taught to call theſe equivocal words by the name 
of that part of ſpeech, to which they are moſt nearly allied 
by natural reſemblance, than hazard a compound, the 
force of which he does not ſo well underſtand. 
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CONCLUSION. 


— 


OR the information of my young readers, 
to whom it may probably be gratifying 
to be informed of ſome particulars with re- 
ſpect to their own Language, I ſhall, by way 
of concluſion, annex this ſhort hiſtorical 
account of it's origin and progrels. 


My Yovuxs Fr1txvs, 
The Romans, with whoſe hi ory you 
are not entirely unacquainted, were for a long 
time the proud oppreſſors of your. native 
country; but at length, partly by the brave 
efforts of the Britons, and by the 
troubles which began to threaten them at 
home, they were-6bliged to withdraw their 
troops, a ecordingly, in the year 426, 
they tele this Ifland never again to return. 


1 


The Miidtss however, did not long enjoy 
their liberty, for the Picts and Scots, their 
 N 3 
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Northern neighbours, taking advantage of 
the continual diſſentions which prevailed 
among them, poured down from their native 
mountains in ſuch multitudes, that the Britons, 
in order to repel thefe Thvaders, were obliged 
to have recourſe, to thoſe very Romans whom 
they had ſo much reaſon to hate. Their letter 
upon chis occaſion. till remains upon record, 


and begins thus: To Atius, thrice i oa 


the Groans of the Britons.” _ 

The Romans, however, | had too much 
employment at home to liſten to any foreign 
grievances. All the redreſs they obtained 
was, a recommendation to arm in their own 
defence, and truſt to their own ur 6 

4} 
in. this, 3 . 8 the 
Britiſh King, ſent an e embaſſy to the Saxons, 


# 


a. warlike people inhabiting the North of 
Germany, intreating them to come to cheir 


aſſiſtance. The Saxons accordingly, under 


the two brothers, Hengiſt and Horſa, came 
over to Britain, and were ſucceſsful in re- 


pelling the incurſions of the Picts and Scots; 
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a 
but being now made acquainted- with their 


_ own ſuperiority, and the weak and defenceleſs 


ſtate of the Britons, they refuſecl to return 


home again, and having invited over more of 
their countrymen, ſettled theraſelves * Kent 
and her: Bow: of South Britabhy ; 


cad cs of OG 1305 years, | 


the Britoas were totally expelled by the Saxons, 
and driven to the mountains of Wales and 
Cornwall. From theſe ufurpers, who mtro- 
duced their own manners, laws, and language, 

is derived the ground-work of the Engliſh 
tongue; and notwithſtanding the fucceſſive 


other ſources, there remain, to this day, very 
ſtrong traces of it's Saxon original. The 
Saxon language, with a ſmall mixture of 


Daniſh, continued to be fpoken thro' the 


greater part of the Hand: till che time of 


Wilkam the Conqueror, who, in the year 


1066, invaded this coumry wich an army of 


Normans,” and took poſſeſſion of the Englith' 
Throne. After his acceſſion, he endeavoured 
to bring his own language into uſe among his 
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new ſubjects, bur his attempts were. ſucceſs- 
fully reſiſted by the united exertions of the 
Britons and Saxons, who were both equally 
jealous of theſe foreigners. However, many 
Norman words and phraſes were by degrees 
blended with the Saxon, tho' it's general form 
and conſtruction ſtill remained the ſame. 
From the Conqueſt to che Reformation, our 
language continued to receive occaſional ſup- 
plies of foreign words. Our terms of dreſs 
we borrowed from the Italians; thoſe of War 
and Cookery from the French; our commer- 
cial words were chiefly imported from Lom- 
bardy ; and thoſe of Navigation from Holland. 
In addition to theſe the learned have enriched 
it with many ſignificant expreſſions drawn 
from the treaſures of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, by which means our language has ac- 
quired ſuch a degree of ſtrength and copious- 
neſs, that it is able to expreſs every ſubject 
with elegance and accuracy. It would be 
impoſſible within the limits of a chapter to 
trace it thro? the ſeveral gradations of refine 
ment to the formation of the preſent Engliſh ; 
ſafice'it/to ſay; that we are in great meaſure 
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indebted, for the literary rank we now hold 
as a nation, to the Reformers of our Religion, 
who by their abilities and induſtry brought 
it almoſt to that degree of perſection at which 
we find it at this day; nor is it my deſign 

to point out all it's beauties and advantages, 
but if there be one which it has in a greater 
degree than any other modern language, 
ſurely it is that of being compounded with 

ſo great facility. In what other language, 
except indeed the Greek, do we meet with 
| ſuch forceful expreſſions as © Cloud-capt 
Towers,” * Heaven-kiſſing Hill,” and Sea- 
girt Ifle ?” Beſides this ſingle excellence, it's, 
general form and conſtruction is ſuch, that 
it may truly be ſaid to unite in it's {elf 
ſtrength, elegance, and ſimplicity. In a word, 
my young friends, there is not, in the whole 
| circle of the Sciences, a ſubje& more worthy: 
of cultivation than your mother- tongue: A 
language ſo bold, ſo highly congenial to the 
ſentiments which warm an Engliſh breaſt, 
that an Engliſhman cannot too highly value 
it. Like our Conſtitution it gradually roſe 
towards perfection, not being erected at one 
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